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$307,000,000 retail sales is a tidy crop 


even in REDBOOK, New York 


Of course, it’s nourished by a spend- 
able income among Redbook, New 
York families of $625,000,000. And 
“spendable” is just the word for 
it . . . almost $112,000,000 goes 
for food...drug stores get 
$12,500,000 of it. Redbook, New 
York families will spend $6,000,000 
for furniture and $2,700,000 for 
floor coverings. 

Have you ever stopped to figure 


out the low cost of reaching this 
$625,000,000 market of open- 
handed, young Redbook, New York 
families? The pro-rata cost per page 
is $357. Not much to reach a crowd 
that spends as freely as they do! 

The smart-money advertisers are 
buying Redbook. Your product, too, 
will make millions of new friends in 
Redbook, U. S. A. Give it that com- 
petitive advantage! 


FREE-SPENDING YOUNG READERS 


The majority of Redbook readers are 
under 35. 65% of them live in cities 
of 2500 to 500,000 . . . and that's 
where nearly half of this year’s autos 
and durable goods will be sold, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Concentrate 1 
this free-spending young market by 
hitting them where they live—in 

Red book, 


“mere REDBOOK,US.AN 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Sunday Bulletin — first issue published February 9, 1947 
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ADVERTISING 


A radio man tells manufacturers how to merchandise radio advertising to their own salesmen . 


General Foods sets up a television committee and explains its functions 


AUTOMOBILE EXPENSES 


National Wholesale Druggists Association study provides an answer to 
“What's a fair auto allowance?” . 


GENERAL 


The camera man looks in on Bakelite’s newly appointed New York office . 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets publishes a state-wide analysis of consumer purchases . 


PACKAGING 


A SALES MANAGEMENT editor goes to the AMA packaging shew 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
What Pacific Gas & Electric Co. did about kite-flying kids who fouled the power lines . 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


Nu-Enamel strikes a sales bonanza in face-lifting for shabby cars 


“Blitz” crews seek 98,000 drug & grocery outlets for Sherwin-Williams’ new line of 
DPE cc eh Oe Oe He Or tee | 


SALESMANSHIP 


Edward C. Bursk concludes his two-part discussion of, “Low Pressure Selling: 
Is It a Forgotten Art?” . 


SALES PROMOTION 


Sam Landau, Inc., makers of hostess gowns, puts out a “packaged” fashion show 


SALES TRAINING 


Don’t neglect the product in your sales training school, says Frank E. Camp, 
vice-president, Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co. 
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Ratings for Timebuyers 


WIOP Programs 


1945 AGAINST 5 D.C. STATIONS 40 Pct. MORE LISTENERS => 


| 1946 | AGAINST 9 D. C. STATIONS 


17 Pct. MORE LISTENERS => 49° 


® Pct. MORE LISTENERS => 


3.5* 


227 Pct. MORE LISTENERS => 


17 Pct. MORE — 


L7* % St 


JANICE GREY THE FACTFINDER SUNDIAL NEWS HOME SERVICE DAILY CITY DESK 


Daytime Serial information Service Music and Comments News Roundup Household Hints Local News 
10:00—10:15 a. m. 5:45—6:00 p.m. 7:45—9:00 a. m. 8:00—8:15 a. m. 9:45—10:00 a. m. 6:20—6:25 p. m. 
Monday —Friday Monday — Friday Monday — Saturday Monday — Saturday Monday —Friday Monday —Friday 


Against twice as much competition, five out of six WTOP originations 
commanded bigger ratings. And the sixth show had just as large a rating as 


it had against half as much competition twelve months earlier. 


The conclusion is obvious: Good programming—the kind produced by 
WTOP’s 40-man program department — will always command an ever-increasing 
and ever-loyal audience. You can get in touch with this audience by getting in | 


touch with WTOP or Radio Sales. 


Washington’s only 50,000 watt station, Columbia Owned WTOP 


$ REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS. 
1 NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA 
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NOW YOU CAN GET THE PICTURE... 


Merrylen Townsend is the commercial artist’s best 
friend. Furthermore, numerous advertisers, writers, stage 
designers, cartoonists, and a couple of make-up artists get 
a warm glow when they consider the misspent hours in 
Public Libraries she’s saved them. To elucidate—Merry- 
len and Leo Lerman constitute Artists’ Research Bureau, 
born last September and already past the teething stage. 
(Ed’s note: This Townsend gal is the same Merrylen 
who does those clever cartoons for SM, and who runs 
up This Week's dumb-bunny teenster, “Judy.”) When 
Norman Rockwell, as a hypothetical for-instance, needs 
a pair of 13-button shoes for illustrative purposes; 
when Steve Dohanos must have an authentic Bar of 
turn-of-the-century flavor, as he did recently, Merrylen 
starts tossing photographs out of her files. 


The Bureau combines the two life-time picture collec- 
tions of Miss T. and Mr. L., who for reasons not quite 
clear to us nurse a penchant for saving pictures of such 
things as funeral wreaths and chicken farms. If it is out 
of the normal mien that a body should hoard pictures of 
anything from 1903 automobiles to South Carolina plan- 
tation gates, it is unusual in the extreme that two people, 
unbeknowns'’t to each other, should elect to collect photo- 
graphs—or that these two unique individuals should 
eventually get together. This is how it happened: Merry- 
len, the picture collector, decided to study stage design in 
New York City. Leo, the other p. c. turned up in the 
same class. They fell upon each other with the zeal of a 
string saver who has secretly questioned the validity of his 
passion and finds someone else who vibrates to string. 


They were too benumbed at the moment to think of 
going into business with their collections. Such a thing 
didn’t occur to them until they took up ceramics and had 
hired a studio for the purpose. All day long, while the clay 
burnt in the kiln, the patter of little feet climbing the 
stairs in quest of pictures, drove the two mad. The eager 
beavers of the stage design class had gotten a look at the 
Townsend-Lerman collection and discovered it was a re- 
search bonanza. The business was born. 


To give you an idea of the type of thing Merrylen en- 
gages in—at a neat profit—herewith some samples: Pruett 
Carter, out on the West Coast, recently sent an S.O.S. 
for photographs of a typical brownstone. But authentic 
brownstones that haven’t had their faces lifted are scarcer 
than scrub oaks on Tenth Avenue. Merrylen, for once 
failed by her collection, wore her feet down to nubbins 
for three days until she found, locked in the fastness of the 
East Side, a brownstone which passed her acid tests. Car- 
ter insisted upon a brownstone which looked extant to the 
casual eye but which had been converted to apartments. 
Reason—He had to have a row of inset mailboxes for his 
illustration. Not only was Merrylen able to get her pic- 
tures (hall, double oak doors, ruby hall lamp) ; her charm 
is such that the tenants even let her plug her lights into 
their sockets! 


Steven Dohanos, who tosses off The Saturday Evcning 
Post's covers when Norman Rockwell doesn’t, yelled for 
help when he couldn’t locate a Bar of the 1890 vintage, 
This hardly caused the resourceful Merrylen a hair’s turn, 
She taxied down to the old Murray Hill Hotel, which 
is to be dismantled to make room for a 30-floor office 
building, and borrowed a photograph of its original bar 
right off the wall. This she photostated and returned the 
original to the hotel before anyone could notice it had 
gone. 


Overnight Mr. Dohanos had his bar, complete to 
free lunch with the towel beside it. Also one bartender— 
handlebar moustache variety. 


Merrylen says the strangest and most difficult request 
she’s had came from an agency which wanted a picture of 
Hop Pickers in Bohemia. But in three hours Merrylen 
found her hopsters. Bohemian Hopsters. The agency sent 
up flares. They had exhausted the New York Public 
Library, the Encyclopedia Britannica and the World 
Almanac! 


THE CLOUD-CHASING SALESMEN 


Don’t forget that this is the Atomic Age and anything 
can happen when an insurance salesman drops out of the 
clouds and nails you for a policy at your front door! It 
happens every day, and all because one man combined 
business with pleasure. The man—Bernard H. Lowy. 
His company—Lippman and Lowy, Inc., Newark in- 
surance firm. 


Mr. Lowy pioneered the formation of the Avi-Aiders 
Department of his organization a decade ago when he 
became the first flying insurance salesman in the country. 
About that time Lowy let flying go to his head. He 
took up the art of remaining aloft in lighter-than-air- 
craft, mastered it, then bought his own private plane. 
When he found that his flying time was curtailed because 
business got in the way, Mr. L. promptly made a merger 
of the two. 


“By this dodge,” he says, “I was able to cover 4 
greater territory, see all my clients, and still have my 
week-ends free for more flying!” 


Avi-Aiders handles all lines of aviation insurance and 
finance, blankets an area from Richmond, Virginia to 
Portland, Oregon. ‘There are three salesmen covering 
the territory, using company-owned light planes now. 
But for a long time it was just Mr. Lowy who took 
to the skies. 


The only time Avi-Aiders hasn’t functioned was dur- 
ing World War II. Lowy exchanged his sack suit for 
a uniform; naturally he was with Air Transport. By 
the time he got out he was a Major and had learned a 
couple of new tricks you can do with an airplane. 


Back he came, when the holocaust was ove’, and 
picked up Avi-Aiders where he had grounded it He 
bemoans the fact that he is too busy with ground work 
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WHAT BIG INDUSTRY BECAME 
BRAND MINDED 
IN THE PAST 6 YEARS? 


AND WHY DID 224 OF ITS MEMBERS PICK 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING As THE NUMBER 1 MASS 
MAGAZINE TO PUT THEIR BRANDS OVER? 


Answer to Question No. 1: The great apparel 
and textile industry, America’s second largest 
industry, an eight-billion dollar business in every- 
thing from wash frocks to black lace hoosies. 


Answer to Question No. 2: Because Good House- 
keeping’s 8,400,000 readers—plus the confidence 
retailers and consumers have in the magazine 
and its Guaranty Seal—mean more direct sales. 
A recent promotion to retailers of a Good House- 
keeping campaign brought the advertiser orders 
for more than 300,000 dresses! 


Now YOU Answer This One: If these mew ad- 
vertisers, with a fresh point of view, picked 
Good Housekeeping first, mightn’t it pay you 
to take a fresh look at your list with Good 
Housekeeping 1n mind? 


<quW OR g REF o> 


 Gemarnes by A «ADS ARE MORE CONVINCING 
Good Housekeepin: 

” voy my IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” 
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The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards 
57th STREET at 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


30066 
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-.. another measure of 
CONSUMER ATTENTION to a great - 
newspaper of America! 


HE DROPS ON HIS CLIENTS . . . meet Bernard Lowy, 
who taxis down the runway and nails his policy-prospect 
before the motor cools off! Airport employes like the idea. 


to get in much personal flying but he manages to keep 
his hand in by remote control. Avi-Aiders planes are in 
the air—all three of them—on an average of four out of 
five week days. 


Lowy says that flying salesmen have just about the 
same problems which beset groundlings. Bad weather, 
a hazard to road travel, also dogs the flying salesman’s 
tail wheel. “In fact,’ he adds, “that’s our only real 
problem. Sometimes our salesmen are grounded by 
weather which wouldn’t deter train or auto travel.” But 
he puts a rider on that statement. “We cover two to 
three times as much territory in half as much time, so 
we more than make up for delays.” 


Young-looking for his 40 years, and with sharp, alert 
eyes and thinning hair, Lowy is a firm believer in com- 
panies shoving their salesmen, wherever practicable, into 
planes. He thinks flying from spot to spot by salesmen 
will eliminate 50 to 75 percent of the previously unpro- 
ductive man-hours. Much more territory can be covered 
by plane—especially those out-of-the-way places that call 
for a combination of rail and auto travel. 


The three salesmen who make up Avi-Aiders, are all 
G. I.’s. They sell all types of aviation insurance: air- 
craft hull and liability, aviation life and accident, airport 
and operator’s, personal insurance for pilots and the 
financing of aircraft purchases. Avi-Aiders has helped a 
number of small airports get started as flying schools 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. Lowy estimates that 
Avi-Aiders has been indirectly responsible for more than 
1,000 persons learning to fly. 


Realizing that aviation insurance is a new thing, 
Avi-Aiders has found it necessary to acquaint flying 
and airport personnel with the various types and advan- 
tages of insurance. The fact that the salesmen are all 
pilots, flying directly to the client gives them a greater 
entree. 


Lowy foresees the day when Avi-Aiders will boast a 
whole flock of sky-salesmen. 
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7. retailer is a practical gent. 


Show him a campaign that’ll reach mil- 
lions of homes from Coast to Coast—and he 
starts asking questions about the handful of 
families near his store. 


Show him a schedule: that'll keep plug- 


ging your product for 52 weeks,—and he 
wants to know how many sales he'll ring up 
next week. 


In short, he’s not thinking of a nation— 
he’s thinking of a neighborhood. He’s not 
interested in advertising—he’s interested in 
sales. And when it comes to magazines— 
the biggest national magazine, to him, is 
only as strong as its local link. 


x * * 


That’s why the retailer’s face lights up 
when you show him THIS WEEK Magazine, 
all dressed up in its “5th Cover”. For that 


5th Cover—the Sunday newspaper in which 
TWM circulates—talks the retailer’s own 
language. 


Inside of the Sunday newspaper, any 
leading national magazine would take on 
added appeal for the dealer. It would be a 
neighbor of his...a part of his own local ad- 
vertising medium...where he spends his 
own ad dollars, talks business to his own 
customers, and rings up the results on his 


cash register the very next day. 


Inside of that 5th Cover, THIS WEEK be- 
comes more than a leading national maga- 
zine that reaches just about every 4th home 
in the U.S. A. It takes on an “extra ingre- 
dient”, a shot of immediate local sales power, 
that turns leisurely magazine advertising in- 


to down-to-earth selling. 


And that’s something most advertisers 
are going to be looking for this year. 


THIS WEER_ 


8% MILLION CIRCULATION 


CMagazine 


OVER 19 MILLION READERS 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


The Atlanta Journal 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun The Detroit News 
The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 

The Chicago Daily News* 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The Dallas Morning News 


*Satu: Jay Edition 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


The Indianapolis Star 

Los Angeles Times 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


New York Herald Tribune 


The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 
The Pittsburgh Press 

Portland Oregon Journal 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 

San Francisco Chronicle 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 


The Washington Sunday Star 


' REACH THE | 


active buyers, place your 
message in the Post. 
Read regularly by 57G of 
all Cincinnati families. 
Write now for market 
data. 


To reach Cincinnati’s 
| 


incinnati 
Post 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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- SPIRALLY COILED wire 


binding with smooth, black | 


j fibre cover printed in gold. 


SLOVES mechanical binding co. inc. 


121 Varick St. - New York 13, N. Y. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
The Army’s idol in the U. S. zone 


in Germany has feet of Clay. 


Three guesses as to whom Argen- 
tina is copying with her Five-Year 
Plan. 


British workingmen are clamoring 
for “better beer.” How would you 
know whether warm beer were bet- 
ter or merely bitter? 


One thing sure: Fellows who lug 
canoes overland are entitled to 
portage-to-portage pay. 


Supererogation Dep't: Sculptor Jo 
Davidson has made a bust of Henry 
Wallace. 


“Our Changing World: Mrs. F. 
Thomas, out on Emerson St., was 
going through her attic not long ago 
and found this want-ad from our 
little gazette: ‘Day work, 25 cents 
an hour and carfare—Emily.’ That 
paper was dated April 2, 1939. In 
the Jan. 26 edition, 1947, this ad 
appeared: ‘Cook and general house- 
work. Serve. No laundry. Mond. 
thru Friday, 1-9 p.m. $10 a day, 8 
hrs. Carfare——Emily.’ Emily’s tele- 
phone-number was about the only 
thing that hadn’t changed.”—Cedric 
Adams in the Minneapolis Star. 


Slogan for reefer cigarettes: ‘They 
Stupefy.” 


Henry Obermeyer says one of his 
press-agent friends recently hung out 
his shingle as “Consultant in public, 
employee, stockholder, and industrial 
relations.” This sort of thing, Henry 
thinks, is getting more and more 
prevalent, the only common denomi- 
nator being the word “relations.” 
He’s often thought, if he ever gets 
around to it, of setting up a similar 
business specializing in “poultry, flag, 
house, and cain raising.” 


SM’s Mathilde Zwilling and Alice 
Ecke were compiling the book-list 
which appeared in the March issues, 
and got a grin out of this typo in a 
sheet of manuscript: “The American 
Institute of Goof Distribution.” ([p- 
stead of “Food Distribution.’’) A¢ 
that, the goofs are well distributed. 


Dick Dickson quotes the Charles- 
ton Rotarian as saying: “Cosmetics 
might be prescribed as another form 
of peach preserves.” He tags on two 
other quickies: “Don’t take life too 
seriously; you'll never get out of it 
alive anyway” and “Anyone who 
thinks by the inch and talks by the 
yard ought to be moved by the foot,” 


HEADLINE PARADE 


It’s in the stars.—Hennessy 3-Star Cognac 
Brandy. 


See more etchings.—Tailspin Perfume. 
Wash your breath, too, with Pepsodent 
Antiseptic. 

What will we do with Civilization #21? 
—“Life.” 

Liquid Luxury.—Prior Beer. 

A snow-man gave me a hot idea—Los 
Angeles Department of Water & Power. 
High-school girls could tell mothers a 
thing or two.—Modess. 

I found an extra crop in my mailbox. 
—“‘Capper’s Farmer.” 

How to lift your basement out of the 
cellar—Keasbey @ Mattison. 


14 Keys to Hospitality—Hilton Hotels. 
e 


Frank Kaufman, New York ad- 
vertising and public-relations man, re- 
ports a crudely crayoned sign over a 
candy-counter on West 42nd Street: 
“All nickel candy now 5c.” 


Orville Reed thinks the annual re- 
port of the Atlas Powder Co. may 
be heard and not seen, which makes 
him wonder about the end of Alka- 
Seltzer’s fizzcal year. But this one 
stumps me: “Why,” asks Orville, 
“if hot cakes sell so fast, hasn’t some- 
one made a fortune from the sale 
of this item?” 


Nir — “What would Harry 
Thompson have quipped after the 
crack was repaired in the Liberty 
Bell ?” a 

Witr—“ ‘Now it can be tolled. 

. 


John Middleton (Walnut pipe-to- 
bacco) is testing a new cigarette 
number in Philadelphia: “The -Ad- 
venture-Kit of Famous Blends. ‘ts 
a sampler containing two packages 
each of five famous blends, identitied 
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A champion feints and jabs, but he depends on his 
Sunday Punch to “pay-off.” That’s what First 3 offers 
you. A basic medium to support your national advertis- 
ing campaign in the large concentrated markets of New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. rirst 3, like the Sun- 
day Punch of any champion, is aimed at the target and 
packs a wallop. 


ARST 3's wallop consists of the highest concentrated 
coverage in the First 3 Markets area —67% average 


family coverage in these first 3 Metropolitan areas— 
with newspapers first in circulation and in display ad- 
vertising—The New York Sunday News, The Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, and The Philadelphia Sunday In- 
quirer—with a choice of either First 3's New Magazine 
and Picture-Roto Combination or First 3's Regular All- 
Picture-Roto Group. 


A total circulation of OvER 7.2 Oo O O O oO 
] | 


For concentrated effort in the FIRST 3 Markets area 
YOUR FIRST BUY IS FIRST 3 


THE GROUP 
WITH THE 


SUNDAY 
PUNCH 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
Rotograuure + Colorgnavure 

Picture Sections + Magazine Sections 


News Bui! ing, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 © 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, GARfield 7946 
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Large Syndicates ... 5,081 Stores 
And Small... 5,535 Stores 


THE MERCHANDISER COVERS THEM ALL! 


SYNDICATE STORE 


MERCHANDISER 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION IN THE VARIETY STORE FIELD 


EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION. ..19,400 


Month in and month out an average of almost two and a half copies «! 
the Merchandiser reaches every one of the 5,081 Variety stores listed 
below. That’s 100% coverage of the buying and merchandise-ordering 
personnel of the 12 biggest Variety Syndicates in the nation. 


Woolworth 1,990 Kress 233 Green 146 
Kresge 724 McLellan 229 Scott-Burr 141 
Grant 486 Murphy 207 Rose’s 122 


Newberry 485 McCrory 206 Neisner 112 


Their 1946 sales averaged $322,000 per store. Have you ever really 
figured out how many of these big stores you are now missing? Get 
your complimentary copy of “The Variety Market” and see for yourself 
what the Merchandiser can mean to your sales curve in terms of its 
_viiplete coverage of this vast 2 billion dollar market. 


SYNDICATE STORE 


mp sarchehe ANDISER 


19 Jison Ave Ne WwW Yor k |¢ 6, N Y 


“SHOOT FOR THE SIDE POCKET” 
OF EVERY 


VARIETY STORE MANAGER 


q 


a To: Headquarters for Variety Store Market Data : 
@ Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. a 
. Gentlemen: Please send me “The Variety Market’’—Reference Guide and : 
w Circulation Analysis with Marketing Map. - 
4 NAME _.COMPANY cee - 
. STREET 0 cit. cossu ZONE... STATE : 
= = = 
22 


only by number. You find your 
favorite, then buy that number from 
then on. Price of the kit, $2.5), 
es 
Wonder if Scotland Yard has a 


Crime Minister? 


A researcher would naturally re- 
sent being called a “‘poll-cat.” 


May 5-10 is Posture Week, also 
National Restaurant Week. And 


May 8 is Harry Truman’s birthday, 
Thought you might’ like to know, 


Maybe the lonesome pine is lone- 
some because it’s one of the have- 
knots. 

7 

When budgets run to billions, tax- 
payers run to biliousness. 

+. 

When printers get tired, there’s a 
bed on the press. 

* 

Aside to The New Yorker: lf you 
really don’t know why everybody 
who wants one can’t get a telephone 
this week, you are behind in your 
ad-reading. Can you get all the paper 
you want? 

. 

You'll still need pull in a push- 
button world. 

* 

Great Britain has discovered the 
lowly peanut and is shell-bent for 
production throughout her colonies. 

e 

Which reminds me: Planter’s “Mr. 
Peanut” should run well in a goober- 
natorial election. 


Maybe the reason you can’t buy 
those radios and refrigerators, as a 
sister-in-law suggests, is that radio 
advertisers are pre-empting them to 
give away on quiz-shows. 

€ 

Amps in Power-Plants Dep't: 
W. B. McGill, of Westinghouse 
Radio Stations, writes: ‘Dear Harry 
—Householder encounters strange 
man in basement; asks ‘Watt hour 
you doing here?’ and man says ‘Just 
reading your electric meter. You 
might use this in the current issue of 


The Scratch-Pad.” 


Add similes: “As impersonal as 4 
state liquor-store.” 


The March, 1947, issue of /ctter 


Homes §&& Gardens broke a tew 
records. 220 pages. Largest issue 0! 
all time. Largest volume of acvertis- 
ing ever. Largest volume of ed ' rial 
service. Largest circulation | over 
3,000,000). 
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MEN WHO KNOW SELLING... KNOW NATIONAL 


X- 


' ...YET A SNAP OF THE 
\ THUMB INSTANTLY RELEASES 
\ THE LOCK BOOSTER=> 


he 
ne 
or 
r. 
. Here is a loose leaf cover designed especially FR EE this new illustrated catalog tells the 
for product catalogs, portfolios, manuals and whole National Catalog Cover story ... ex- 
ly price lists that get rough and: tough handling. plains many types of loose leaf mechanisms 
“ You can drop ‘em or even throw ‘em, and the and shows a wide range of designs and 
wn pages won't fall out, because National’s Lock materials. 
Booster mechanism literally locks the rings to- 
. gether—yet releases them at thumb pressure 
ot for instant sheet change. 
: Engineered exclusively by National, the 


Lock Booster is another example of National 
leadership in designing loose leaf equipment. 
If you have a “cover problem” and will give 


us a description of your particular require- © 


ments our engineers and designers will make 
suggestions and recommendations without ob- 
ligation. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
© NEW YORK-100 Ave. of the Americas ® BOSTON—45 Franklin Street 
® CHIC GO~209 S. Jefferson Street 
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Resdliful 


Direct AAduentioing 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


har won 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn ee Last 4 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341! 


NO TYPE 


Anyone, anywhere can sei 
type this new, practical way. 
Fast, economical —just the 
thing for heads or complete 
ads. Cardboard letters are 
automatically aligned when 
set into Fototype composing 
stick. No metal type, no 
messy ink, no impressions 
to pull: Over 75 popular 
types to select from, each 
packed in a ‘compact, refill- 
able leatherette case. 


Ge 24 -Page 


Catalog 
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Inventory Policy 


Are Government restrictions 
contemplated to cope with the 
present inventory situation? 


There will be no outright Govern- 
ment restrictions; no agency now has 
the specific power to require them, 


except with respect to the handful of 
very scarce items. However, Gov- 
ernment agencies have been instru- 
mental in getting the banks to adopt 
more stringent lending policies. For 
instance, loans obtained for inventory 
purposes are being called where 
stocks now have been held longer 
than normal. Loans are still readily 
available for production of goods in 
short supply. Government officials 
are frankly worried about the vul- 
nerable position of many firms 
created by unprecedentedly high in- 
ventories and wherever possible 
“policy pressure” will be used to pro- 
mote balance. 


The Economists Report 
the 


Since President’s 


eco- 
nomic advisers seem to be shap- 
ing Administration business 


policy, is it possible to get a 
thorough record of their re- 
ports P 


Write to the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Washington 25, D. C., and 
ask to be put on the mailing list for 
copies of all press digests and special 
reports issued by the Council. To 
get up to date on the Council’s line 
of thinking on present price and dis- 
tribution problems, ask especially for 
a copy of the speech delivered by 
Chairman Edwin G. Nourse before 
the Controllers Institute of America 
Spring Conference on March 17. 


FCC Lifts Restriction 


What are the restrictions this 
year on re-broadcast of adver- 
tising matter and programs to 
areas not on daylight saving 
time P 

Last year’s waiver requiring fre- 
quent identification on transcribed 
broadcasts has been supplanted by a 
blanket amendment by FCC, per- 
mitting delayed re-broadcast during 


the daylight saving period without 
such annoying announcements. [he 
amendment stipulates that such off- 
the-line recordings must be made by 
the networks themselves for use an 
hour later in standard time districts, 
Hence, programs will not be saddled 
with the transcription identification 
announcements formerly required. 


Construction Lags 


What’s happening to the esti- 
mates on building construction? 


Even though no definite plans 
have been suggested lately by the 
Government, officials again warn 
that the lag in construction, particu- 
larly of low price homes, may endan- 
ger our whole economic structure. 

Each month, Government  esti- 
mates are revised downward accord- 
ing to figures available, while the 
demand remains as high as before. 
Earlier estimates placed 1947 con- 
struction demands at $22 billion for 
total building with $15 billion for 
new construction. 


Based on the March level which, 


according to the Department of 
Commerce report, was below the 
January figure, new construction for 
the year would be less than 
$13,500,000,000. 


High costs, many of them still 
rising, are felt to be the controlling 
factor. The Administration is said 
to be seeking ways in which all 
branches of the building industry 
could be brought into agreement for 
a voluntary cost-cutting program. 


Sample Census in ‘47 


Will the Census Bureau have 
any current population or busi- 
ness statistics this year? 


During the last half of April, 
Census field forces went to work 
compiling data on income, housing, 
employment, and population charac- 
teristics in 35 metropolitan districts 
in the United States, which wil! pro- 
vide the first important guideposts 
since the ration registration of !9+3. 
The sampling technique used in the 
quarterly employment reports w:!! be 
utilized. 

Consumer income figures 0: the 
sampling basis will be reporte: for 
the Nation and regional areas. For 
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How WHO 


HELPS MIDWEST 


GROW MORE, BETTER CORN 


In 1936, lowa grew 150 million bushels of corn. 
Ten years later, in 1946, production had increased 
nearly four-fold, to 661 million bushels. A large 
part of this increase was due to the rapid utiliza- 
tion of hybrid corn by Iowa farmers. And that’s 
how WHO comes into this story. 


In 1937, the WHO Radio Corn Festival was in- 
augurated, offering prizes for the best samples of 
corn in three different classes. We thought it a 
huge success, even though only enough entries 
were submitted to fill three tables in our Studio A! 
However, three-fourths of the awards went to 
hybrid corn growers. 


During each succeeding year, another Festival has 
been held, with more classes, more prizes, more 
entries. more emphasis on hybrids, and more pub- 
licity, via WHO, for the progressive corn grower. 


The 1°47 Festival, held this past January was the 
all-tim: record breaker. It drew more than 1000 
entries from 16 States, competing for prizes in 
37 clvsses. Thousands of visitors came to the 
show. and four broadeasts conducted from the 
MAY 1947 


i? 
RADIO STATION 


exhibit were heard by hundreds of thousands of 
intensely-interested farmers all over the Midwest. 


The WHO Radio Corn Festival is the largest event 
of its sort in the United States. It has given 
tremendous impetus to today’s better corn-produc- 
tion everywhere. It is one of many really signifi- 
cant special services which WHO conducts regu- 
larly—is also one of many reasons why WHO is 
the first-choice radio station in Iowa Plus, for 
public and advertisers alike. 


WiilO 


+ for lowa PLUS # 


DES MOINES . . . 50,000 WATTS 


B. J. Palmer, Pres. .... J. O. Maland, Mgr. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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each of the metropolitan districts, 
data will be reported on populition 
by age, sex and marital status; sum. 
ber and size of families and extent of 
doubling up; migration t, ‘nds: 
school population; number of dwell. 
ing units and facilities they contain: 
employment and unemployment by 
sex and by occupations; ay erage 
hours worked, and status of veterans’ 
employment and housing. 

National and regional figures are 
expected to be available by the end 
of May; first of the metropolitan dis- 
trict reports will be ready in July, 


Prices: U. S. Problem Child 


Is the Government consider. 
ing planned price-cutting agree- 
ments on some sort of trade 
or industry-wide basis? 


The price question remains one of 
the most urgent. Belatedly, Wash- 
ington officials are attempting to do 
something about it. 

President Truman has said the 
Department of Justice is determining 
whether agreements among compet- 
ing organizations to reduce prices are 
legal and whether the department 
can give advanced clearaice to 
industry-wide cuts. 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder warned that “There may 
be a recession by fall, if prices keep 
going up.” On the other hand, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson said that new foreign out- 
lets may keep American farm prices 
at high levels. 

Wholesale prices of farm com- 
modities have advanced 10% this 
year ... other products 6%. ‘The 
level of purchasing power has not in- 
creased to keep up with rising prices. 
Income payments have remained 
steady at a rate of $177 billion on 
an annual basis. 

The situation cannot remain static 
or continue to further extremes. 
Federal economists state that a gen- 
eral voluntary reduction in prices 
could prevent a sudden _ recession 
which would affect business as 4 
whole and create unemployment. Un- 
fortunately, no one has advanced a 
theory of how voluntary reductions, 
beyond the “token” reductions offered 
by some members of the automobile 
and farm equipment industries, could 
be undertaken on a basis that would 
be fair and workable. 

Key to the difficulty is thought to 


lie in Congressional support of the 
agricultural price program. nce 
the end of the war, farm product 


. . : ~ CO, 
prices have increased almost >V%, 
while industrial products hay» gone 
up 30%. 
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Fsecause THE DETROIT NEWS is Detroit’s HOME news- 


paper, the six largest Department Store advertisers in Detroit consistently 
place more advertising lineage in THE DETROIT NEWS weekdays 
than in both other Detroit papers combined. Get YOUR product story 
into Detroit HOMES by putting it into THE DETROIT NEWS, 


'‘ 
Detroit’s complete newspaper. 


Total Circulation 412,605 weekdays—517,022 Sundays. 
Largest trading area circulation of all Detroit papers! 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ, WENA AND WWDT 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
The JOHN E. LUTZ CO. Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Photo by Barrett Gallagher 


The II after this young man’s name is 
more than baptismal shorthand — for 
Henry Ford the Second is filling the job 
of second builder of the Ford Motor 
Company*. 

Within a whirlwind 18 months he has 
retooled a Model-T administration ... 
recast his labor relations program ... 
and blue-printed half a billion dollars’ 
worth of annexes to the Rouge. 

The story of Henry Ford II is one 
highlight in the greater story of all 
Detroit’s motormakers. For Detroit, 
world capital of motordom, is a focal 
point of the problem common to all U. S. 
industries and companies: The need of 
management to be more than custodians 
—and to keep rebuilding with the fire 
and imagination of founders... . For it’s 
a matter of black or red, not only in the 


HENRY II BEGINS CHAPTER II 


books of corporations, but in the final 
ledger of our own democratic capitalism. 
The over-all subject of the May 
FORTUNE is the contribution of Ford 
and other top industrialists to American 
Productivity: C. E. Wilson of General 
Electric ... Eugene Holman of Standard 
Oil . . . Robert Young of the C. &O.... 
George Humphrey of M. A. Hanna... 
Royal Little of Textron ... Don Mitchell 
of Sylvania Electric. . . . And because 
the triumph of democratic capitalism 
depends — symbolically, at least — on 
their success, at home and abroad, 
the May issue is perhaps the most 
important in FORTUNE’s career. 
If it had a slogan, it well might be 
the slogan of America: “Only the 
productive can be strong, and only 
the strong can be free.” 


*See “The Rebirth of Ford,” page 82, FORTUNE, May, 1947. 
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No. 15 in the “Man of Adventure’ series 


In recognition of FORTUNE’s role as 
Special Reporter of America the Produc- 
tive—and of enterprise at work and 
open for inspection— more manage- 
ment men... the rebuilders . . . the 
young ... the productive . . . these man- 
agement men say the reading of FOR- 
TUNE today is an important contribu- 
tion to their managerial leadership. 

By subscription at $10.00 a year. 
FORTUNE, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
New York. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1947 


TAKING STOCK 


Bankers attending the executive council sessions of 
The American Bankers’ Association at French Lick 
the other day were agreed that there is no evidence 
that a period of economic recession may be expected 
at any time in the immediate future, except for scat- 
tered “adjustments of excesses.” 


They referred that consumer credit is on the rise 
and business loans are also expanding. People, whether 
farmers, industrialists, or consumers are now taking a 
more realistic view of prices, demanding a better return 
for their dollars, but—and perhaps most important of 
all—there is no actual unwillingness to spend. ‘That’s 
what the bankers are saying for public consumption. 


They are in virtual agreement with five leading 
economists who were asked by The New York Times 
to give their answers to the question, “Can a Depression 


Be Avoided ?”’- 


There was a considerable measure of agreement in 
the answers; they see dangers in the present situation 
but are generally optimistic. 


Among the factors making for danger they cited: 
(1) The recent sharp rise in living costs, with only a 
moderate rise in per capita income; (2) disparity in 
price levels, with farm produce relatively higher than 


manufactured goods; (3) high profit margins; (4) 
swollen inventories; (5) the great expansion of the 
Nation’s money supply; (6) possible resumption of 
“New Deal” fiscal policies; (7) failure to develop full 
and effective machinery to prevent a slight recession from 
becoming a collapse. 


On the optimistic side of the ledger they mention: 
(1) A general awareness among Government, business, 
labor, and the public that dangers exist; (2) a continu- 
ing enormous demand for goods; (3) the basic strength 
and resilience of the economy; (4) the will to balance 
the Federal budget; (5) moves by a few large producers 
to reduce prices; (6) the beginnings made in Washing- 
ton toward planning for a stable economy. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


American corporations made 6.0 cents per dollar of 
sales in 1946, according to a compilation made by The 
National City Bank of New York from 1,155 annual 
reports. Industries which netted well above the general 
average were cotton goods, 10.1; other textile products, 
9.3; lumber and furniture, 7.7; pulp and paper products, 
8.6; chemical products, 8.9; drugs and soaps, 9.8; 
petroleum products, 9.4; cement, glass and stone, 8.5; 
nonferrous metals, 10.2. 


Retailers and wholesalers averaged only 4.5 cents 
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THE FINAL COMPUTATION of the Monthly Business Trend for 
March is 234, or | per cent below the preliminary figure reported 
last month. On the basis of our preliminary estimates, the Trend 
line for April is expected to remain at about the March level of 
234. The decline evidenced during the first two months of 1947 
Seems tc have been replaced by a gradual upward movement. Th 
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increase in the Monthly Business Trend during March was produced 
by the sharp gain in business spending (check payments by business 
for goods and services) coupled with a levelling off of new orders. 
With new orders for April expected to increase only slightly, and 
business spending continuing at its March rate, the Trend for April 
may be expected to remain relatively constant. 
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per dollar of sales. ‘This compares with a rate of 2.7 
cents in 1945 and an average of 3.9 cents in the four 


years, 1936-37 and 1940-41. 


‘Total income payments in February were $13.4 billion 
compared with a peak level in January of $14.4 billion. 
Factory payrolls remained at the January level. Non- 
agricultural income payments rose slightly, but a decline 
in farm income caused the slight drop. 


‘The National Industrial Conference Board has dug 
back into history and has made some interesting price 
comparisons between the two post-war periods. ‘The 
price increases in the war period, plus 18 months, were 
140.2% for World War I and 92.8% for World 
War II. 


But for farm products the comparable figures are: 
World War I—134.2% and World War II—179.3%. 
Similar figures for manufactures and semi-manufactures 
are World War I—127.1% and 234.2% and World 
War II—76.9% and 90.7%. 


Prices of all commodities reached a peak in May, 
1920, then weakened. When holders of large inven- 
tories began to unload, the drop was rapid. All com- 
modities fell from a peak of 167.2 to a low point of 
91.4 in January, 1922. Farm product prices dropped 
from 169.8 to a low of 81 by June, 1921, while manu- 
factured goods prices fell from 157.8 to 92.4 in 
January, 1922. 


Here’s an interesting item: March was the third 
consecutive month in which E-Bond redemptions were 
below sales, after being above sales through 1946. 
Apparently the consumer has had his splurge and he is 
settling down to a more normal allocation between in- 
come and expenses. Perhaps it is no exaggeration to 
say that the consumer himself has heard the voice of 
the recessionist in the land, and that he is now hoarding 
cash against the evil day, just as businesses and stock 
market speculators are doing. 


INDEX or PRICES 


(ALL COMMODITIES) 
233 


1940 "41 42 43 '44 45 "46 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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PITFALLS FOR SALES MANAGERS 


In a recent address Wesby R. Parker, National sales 
Manager of the General Foods Corp., listed 25 pitfalls 
which every sales manager must pray daily to avoid, 
“Being human we all probably fall into some of them 
from time to time. None of them may be fatal, in itself, 
but any large combination of them is bound to result jn 
failure.’ Here are ten of Mr. Parker’s’ pitfalls: 


“The Desk-Bound Operation—He is never in the field 
and never with his men. 


‘Rumor Consciousness—He is far too ready to believe 
and, worse still, to act on any startling report. 


“Close-Mindedness—He cannot believe new methods 
may be needed even when valid evidence is presented. 


“Fuddy-Duddiness—He studies and debates each prob- 
lem so long that when he reaches a decision it is too 
late to have value. 


“Exaggerated Flexibility—This executive lacks a de- 
fined pattern of operation and has no clear picture of 
his own goals. 


““Weak-Kneed Evasion—The manager who is uncer- 
tain of himself won’t back up his own men. He runs 
for cover if the going gets rough. 


“Super-Draftsmanship—He loves to design and initiate 
numerous and overly complex report forms which event- 
ually fall into disuse. 


“Autocratic Attitude—The ‘autocrat at the conference 
table’ makes all the decisions and is either unable or 
unwilling to delegate authority and responsibility. 


“Desk-Cluttering—He is snowed under by detail and 
lets it swamp him instead of using the help of others. 


“Over-emphasis on Sales—The term ‘sales manager’ 
consists of two parts. If you must underscore either 
word, make it the second one. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Out of Sight Out of Mind: During the war Ameri- 
cans slipped into the habit of getting along with less 
butter and they haven’t yet dropped that habit. In 1940 
per capita butter eating was 17 pounds. The yearly rate 
is down to 10 pounds. Wars change habits for decades 
to come. Have people learned to get along with less of 
your product? 


Radio Ownership at New High: A new Columbia 
Broadcasting System survey indicates that 35,900,000 
U.S. homes now have radio sets in use, or 93% of all 
homes. One out of every three U.S. families has more 
than one radio, with a grand total of 52,500,000 receiv- 
ers, exclusive of automobile and portable radios. 


Revolution in Space Buying? ‘The Ford Motor Co. 
is spending $50,000 to find out how it can get more for 
the money it puts into magazine advertising. “Twelve 
thousand known new prospects for Ford cars have been 
surveyed on their reading of a basic list of 30 magazines. 
Instead of making decisions by old yardsticks, such as 
total circulation, cost per page per thousand, buying pow- 
er of readers, and dealer acceptance for magazines, the 
company is trying to find out which magazines offer the 
largest number of immediate new car prospects. ‘| hey 
know that cars must be so/d from this point on. 
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TAKE A GANDER AT THIS: Shirt sleeves demonstrations bring out crowds and turn 


them into paint buyers. Two Nu-Enamel color stylists (left) work out color combinations. 


Nu-Enamel Strikes Sales Bonanza. 
In Face-Lifting for Shabby Cars 


As told to Lester B. Colby BY LEE BOYD « Vice-President in Charge of Advertising, Nu-Enamel Corp. 


Curbstone demonstrations showing owners of pre-war 


autos how easy it is to rejuvenate their aging vehicles 


were a prime factor contributing to a 112% increase in 


profits for this paint manufacturer. This experience proves 


the unchanging power of the "tell and show" technique. 


Unexpected dividends sometimes 
come out of sales conferences. Some- 
how, someway, during a presentation 
or group meeting some man’s mind 
may click and something the others 
overlook will take root and grow into 
surprising profits to him, his fellow 
salesmen, and the company. Just such 
a situation developed some months 
ago ar a meeting attended by Nu- 
Enamel division managers. I think 
it is worth telling. 

Betore going into the story, how- 
ever, might be well to explain, 
briefly our sales set-up. Nu-Enamel 
has 27 Jivision managers on the com- 


pany » yroll. Next there are 60 dis- 
tributo:s who have their own inde- 
Pende:" organizations consisting of 


trom r to 20 salesmen each. These 
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carry on much the same type of work 
as our division managers. Then we 
have 35 color stylists, specially 
trained women, who conduct con- 
tinuous demonstrations and _ train 
salespeople who meet the buying 
public. In this manner the salesmen 
in thousands of stores become skilled 
demonstrators. 

Under such an arrangement it is 
vitally important to hold, at inter- 
vals, ““warming-up” meetings. With- 
out them an organization like ours 
would grow stale. We cannot risk 
the chance of getting soft and flabby. 
It would be fatal. 

Sales executives all know, I think, 
that when district managers, distrib- 
utors, salesmen are brought into meet- 
ings there must be more than just 


outlining plans and telling them what 
is expected of them. They must be 
kept interested, on their toes, awake. 
We like to sell the company to our 
men. This can be done, in succeeding 
meetings, by various approaches. 

At one such meeting about a year 
ago we romanticized a bit on the 
start and early growth of Nu- 
Enamel. We told those present how 
C. L. Lloyd, originator of Nu- 
Enamel and chairman of the board, 
got the company’s sales under way 
in the beginning by personally dem- 
onstrating Nu-Enamel on street cor- 
ners and at the mouths of alleys. 
We pictured the evolution of our 
demonstrations and told the part they 
had played in the company’s success. 

Demonstrations have always been 
extremely important to us and we 
always try to indoctrinate our men 
and women with that idea. In the 
course of that meeting we empha- 
sized what we considered another im- 
portant fact: “There are close to 
25,000,000 old automobiles on the 
roads today. Most of them need a 
paint job.” 
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Warren’ Barrett, Wilmington, 
N. C., one of our district managers, 
told us afterward that when he heard 
that something clicked in his mind. 
When he went home he kept think- 
ing of two things: 

1. Mr. Lloyd’s early street corner 
demonstrations. 

2. The 25,000,000 cars that need- 
ed repainting. 

Cars! Demonstrations! Demonstra- 
tions! Cars! The thought kept run- 
ning through his brain. He went to 
a department store and proposed that 
he give a demonstration—paint a car 
—in front of the store to be accom- 
panied by advertising, promotion, fan- 
fare and dramatics. ‘The manager was 
cool. Outmoded, old he thought. 
Things were done differently today. 
Dignity, you know, and all such. 
Such tactics might be all right back 
in the beginning when the company 
was small. Now it was big—estab- 
lished. It should hold its head high. 

Mr. Barrett persisted and in the 
end put on his demonstration. Crowds 


gathered. Policemen had to take 
charge of traffic. But people 


went into the store and bought Nu- 
Enamel. Sales jumped several hun- 
dred per cent. For days after the 
demonstration sales continued well 
above normal. 

Confident that what happened was 
no fluke, Mr. Barrett arranged other 
demonstrations in front of various 
department stores, paint stores and 
exclusive Nu-Enamel outlets. He 
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BEFORE THEY WIELD their brushes 
as demonstrators, Nu-Enamel sales- 
men learn the fine points of car 
painting. It improves salesmanship. 


wanted to prove his case, so he began 
to keep records. He got a loose-leaf 
record book. It filled up rapidly and 
contained many facts. 

Among them were charts showing 
rapidly rising sales curves; data on 
the relation of demonstrations and 
store orders; letters of approval from 
store managers and paint buyers; 
comments from individuals in the 
crowds; samples of advertisements 
appearing in local newspapers; some- 
times clippings of stories about the 
demonstrations when they earned re- 
portorial comment. 

Carbons of order sheets showed 
that store sales, during and immedi- 
ately after the demonstrations, often 
jumped from a hundred to several 
hundred per cent. Often after a dem- 
onstration a store buyer would im- 
mediately give him an order for 
$1,000 or $1,500 worth of paints. 
Sometimes the orders would be big- 
ger. And re-orders would come in 
sooner. 

Mr. Barrett, like an Indian show- 
ing his scalps, laid his scrapbook be- 
fore the management in Chicago. 
The executives were impressed. 
Naturally, it did not stop there. At 
following “warm-up” meetings the 
story was told to other district man- 
agers and to distributor salesmen. 
They went out and started to paint 
cars. 

As should be realized by this time, 
there’s something of the showman in 
this fellow Barrett. He has a small 


daughter, five years old. His flair for 
the dramatic led him to teach her the 
fine points of painting, with Nv- 
Enamel of course. On special ceca- 
sions he would have her demonstrate 
painting in store windows. The kid 
wielded a surprisingly skilled brush, 
Crowds gathered to watch her, 
People were impressed. If a baby 
could paint, why couldn’t they? It 
was a challenge. 

The end result was a new rashi of 
Nu-Enamel demonstrations which 
spread across the country. Mr. Bar- 
rett alone last year gave more than 
70 demonstrations before audiences, 
and other salesmen followed in his 
wake. It was all very timely, when 
you consider those 25,000,000 old 
cars on the highways. 

To just what extent these demon- 
strations have figured in our profits 
is, of course, impossible to measure. 
We have a variety of other methods 
of reaching the buying public, for 
we are conscious of two things: (1) 
One attack, no matter how good, 
cannot do a complete job; (2) we 
cannot stand still and we must plan 
our campaign to carry several fronts. 

Recent results, however, can be 
told by quoting two salient facts 
from our latest annual report: In 
1946 our paint sales _ increased 
45.82% and our net profits, after 
taxes, increased from $574,614.00 in 
1945 to $1,219,988.00 in 1946— 
which figures out to be 112%. The 
current year has started with our 
shipments at an all-time high and a 
healthy backlog of unfilled orders. 


Contest Rules 


With view to keeping our division 
managers interested up to a point 
where their demonstrations will net 
lag, we recently announced what we 
call our “Car Door Display Con- 
test.” Cash prizes running up to a 
$500 top prize are offered to the 
division manager who actually paints 
and puts on exhibit the greatest 
number of doors. It works this way: 

The contestant gets from some 
motor car graveyard or junked cars 
as many old, rusty, worthless doors 
as he can find. We allow him $ 
for each door. There are certain 
rules to the contest, based on terri- 
tory and number of dealers, to make 
it work out fairly to all. Also, there 
are minimums for qualifying those 
who compete. This is a short-term 
contest and ends on July 1. We think 
it will have virtues in keeping the 
men enthusiastic over a limited period 
of time. 

We have also developed wi:«t are 
really road shows for department 
stores, which we call our Color 
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Clinic.” Our well trained corps of 


color stylists travel from city-to-city 
to conduct them. To attract house- 
wives, the shows are dramatized with 
the use of live models. The models 
appear wearing what are obviously 
weird clothes combinations. The 
show is built up with “props” and 
backgrounds. 

The color stylist gives a talk on 
color. To demonstrate, she shifts such 
items as belts, handbags, gloves, shoes, 
ribbons, bows, hats or what-have-you 
from model to model until in the 
end everything comes out to where 
each girl is wearing a neat and 
color-correct ensemble. The result is 
striking and often brings gasps from 
the feminine audience. 


The Pay-Off 


The pay-off comes when the color 
stylist explains to the women that 
by using the right or wrong color 
combinations like results can be done 
in painting with Nu-Enamel. If in 
doubt, they are told, ask the Nu- 
Enamel salesman. Each is skilled in 
selecting the proper paint combina- 
tions for any sort of job. The same 
care should be used in selecting paints 
as is used in selecting clothes. Back 
of it all is the thought that women 
are far more color-conscious when it 
comes to wearing apparel than when 
they are buying paints. So, see the 
expert. 

All of Nu-Enamel’s color stylists 
are specially trained, usually under 
the guidance of a tutor who does the 
job in a Nu-Enamel store or a Nu- 
Enamel department in a department 
store. 

_Nu-Enamel’s investment in adver- 
tising and promotion in 1947 will be 
the largest in its history. In the 
national magazine field it is using 
full color in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, American Home, Good House- 
keeping and Country Gentleman; 
two-color advertising in Popular 
Mechanics and Popular Science. 

At six months intervals a “News- 
Paper Advertising Program Book”’ 
with complete dealer helps is issued. 
These go to approximately 6,000 re- 
tail outlets. Mats are supplied with- 
out cost and the company partici- 
pates 50-50 with the dealer on all 
approved advertising used in local 
newspapers. 

The program book, for example, 
contains a series of keyed wash draw- 
ings which show in detail just how 
to set up window, department and 
floor ‘xhibits with just what items 
to display according to season. Jan- 
uary, ‘or example, stresses furniture 
and indoor paints; March, interior 
finishes, linoleum lacquers and clean- 


ers; April, when people are getting 
out-of-doors minded, house paints, 
porch floor and deck enamels, auto- 
mobile polish, etc.; May, a painting 
month, a larger variety of items in- 
cluding cement paints and auto 
enamels; June, enamelized house 
paints, summer furniture paints, barn 
paint, and so on. 

Two such books give a complete 
round-the-year calendar for timely 
and seasonal paint and enamel ad- 
vertising plus other items usually 
carried in the paint store or depart- 
ment. A typical advertisement may 
carry estimates of what it should 
cost to cover specified rooms or items 
with Nu-Enamel such as: 

Automobile (entire car), $3.45; 
automobile (fenders), $1.95; bath 
stool, 40 cents; bedroom set (3 
pieces), $3.45; bridge set (table and 
4+ chairs), 65 cents; gas stove, 65 
cents; kitchen cabinet (full size), 
$1.95; medicine cabinet, 40 cents; 
toilet seat and cover, 40 cents; van- 
ity, 65 cents. 

The program book also carries 
illustrations of available animated 
displays, lithographed displays in 


large variety, posters and neon signs. 
A form suggests how to order. 
Minute movies, in full color, are 
available to dealers without cost as 
are recorded spot announcements for 
local radio broadcasts. The movie 
trailers are now being used at a rate 


which if extended over the - year 
would amount to approximately 
$250,000. The minute movies and 
spot announcements, like the news- 
paper and magazine advertising, is 
so built and scheduled that it re- 
mains seasonal at all times. Seasonal 
promotion, timed to the weather, is 
held to be very important in getting 
maximum sales. 

Back in the beginning of this nar- 
ration I told of the importance of 
tuning in on the salesman’s mind. 
Out of salesmen’s thinking can come, 
on occasion, some bright gem of sales- 
manship. I recall distinctly the time 
we hired a Minnesota Swede. It was 
at the beginning of a cold winter. 
At that time paint salesmen thought 
that winter was a time for them to 
rest. Few orders came in. 

But Ole Anderson, for that was 
his name and he is still with us, kept 
orders rolling in week after week 
with surprising volume and steadi- 
ness. In fact, he amazed us. So we 
wrote to him, telling him we were 
surprised at how he was selling 
paints in the winter and asked him 
how he did it. He replied briefly, 
asking us: “Aren’t paint salesmen 
supposed to work in the winter?” 

That opened our eyes and the 
letters we immediately sent to the 
other salesmen, I think, opened theirs. 
And paint orders perked up right 
away. In these ways we learn. 


( COLOR FOR WOMEN: Nu- 
Enamel equips its department 
store stylists with special dis- 
plays for its “Color Clinic." 
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“THE PARFAIT ... KNIGHT"... pun- inten 
tional. Geoff. Chaucer must have anticipated Alber: 
A. Schaal (Good Housekeeping Bureau’s new dire: 
tor) when he penned that descriptive phrase. Mr. S. 
is, verily, a Knight; the Rumanian Government, in 
gratitude, so honored him for his work in organizing 
Children’s Relief after World War I. Furthermore, 
to complete our point, he dotes on ice cream. All his 
mature life Schaal has been up to his biscuspids in 
food ; considers it his Knightly duty to see that others 
enjoy it as much as he. But more important: He has 
a vigorous conviction that he can render a needed 
service to manufacturers of food and other products 
made for the housewife by intensifying the services of 
the Bureau along such lines. So Schaal is crusading 
for improved living standards among the American 
people. Born in Wisconsin, a great food country, he 
first investigated nutritional chemistry at the State 
University. Caught up in the first World War, he 
emerged as a Captain, stayed Over-There to enroll 
at the Pasteur Institute and girt up his food knowl- 
édge. In more recent years he was manager of the 
A Consumer Department of Lever Brothers, Cambridge. 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR TOES OFF... should be engraved on C. L. Lloyd’s 


coat of arms. 


It’s the advice he hands out to his salesmen; he likes to see ’em aim 


At the ripe old age of 46 Lloyd is chairman of the board of Nu-Enamel 
Corp., a multi-million dollar business, which is clearly indicative that he follows his 


own sage advice. ‘This man is so full of energy he exhausts people even when he sits 


in a swivel chair and shoots the breeze. Couple of years ago he got the company 
into the oil business—oil intrigued him. Now Nu-Enamel owns 30 producing wells 
and a couple of gas wells to boot. He owns a farm, too, and he doesn’t work it in a 
dilettante manner. Paints, oil, farm—all are operated on a profit. In picking 
executives, he says, “Get men with an overdose of aggressiveness.” Want more? P. 37. 
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HE SOLD A DREAM... to 2,500,000 citizens. 
Robert Earl Fisher (right), v.-p. in charge of public 
relations and sales, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, was talking to his friends about an over-all 
organization that would coordinate the efforts made 
by the communities of the Bay Area and improve its 
competitive position among other areas of the Nation 
long before steel bridges replaced the historic ferry 
boats. Earl Fisher saw that these communities must 
be united in their efforts to solve common problems 
if they were to take their rightful place in the U. S., 
and in the world sphere. So he spark-plugged the 
idea. Bay Area leaders thought he had something, 
gave him fervent support. An organization was 
formed and named The San Francisco Bay Area 
Council. Its creed: to devote itself to the economic 
and civic development of the nine counties surround- 
ing San Francisco Bay and to promote the interests of 
all people living there. Earl Fisher has just been 
named Chairman for 1947. The Council has big 


plans; industry will be watching this _bell-wether. 
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In the News 


GIVE HIM THE HARD-TO-SELL ... and you've 
made Ray Turnbull a happy man. It was selling the 
hard-sellers that put Ray where he is—G. E.’s new com- 
mercial vice-president. Matter of fact he relinquished 
his toe-hold as president of Hotpoint, Inc., to pick off 
his latest plum. The genial Mr. T. is known among his 
confederates as a “personality salesman ;” they'll give you 
odds he could sell John L. Lewis an oil burner! Cer- 
tainly he knows as many people in the electrical appliance 
field as any man alive. And the little fellows know him 
as “Ray” —which goes to show you. His forte is selling 
things which, at the time, had not been fully accepted 
by a skeptical public; electric ranges, water heaters, 
clocks, dishwashers. During World War I he was a 
flyer; now he flies on business trips to save time. He 
began his long tenure with G. E. as a Pacific Coast 
heating device specialist. Except for those two years in 
a U. S. plane he’s been ringing up sales for them 
ever since. Why shouldn’t a kitchen be as efficient as a 
factory, Ray asks. Mechanization is the answer, as it was 
in the factory. And he’s out to prove it to the housewife. 
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BLITZ PATTERN: Crews of five to 20 men with cars from 
several cities (above) assemble in the town to be blitzed. 
From a central depot (right) salesmen pick up a complete 
assortment of stock and display material for delivery from 
their cars when they make sales. They sell 50% of all contacts. 


BY E. W. WINDSOR 


General Manager of Special Products Sales, 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. has 
entered the drug and grocery store 
markets with its non-paint chemical 
specialties, and it is backing up the 
move with a million-dollar advertis- 
ing campaign. This advertising is of 
a local nature, and is in addition to 
individual national advertising cam- 
paigns for each of the products. 

Before entering the field, Sherwin- 
Williams trained a special sales force 
of more than 500 men and 37 sales 
managers. It made careful studies of 
drug store and grocery store market- 
ing; manufactured huge stocks of the 
special products; concentrated these 
stocks at strategic places for instant 
delivery, and prepared a gigantic ad- 
vertising program for 421 key cities 
in the United States of more than 
50,000 population. 

It then began a “blitz” campaign 
designed to secure 98,000 sales out- 
lets among groceries and drug stores. 
The “blitz” is expected to reach its 
goal in less than a year, thus placing 
Sherwin-Williams in a strong posi- 
tion in a field of marketing in which 
it had had little previous experience. 

Involved in the campaign are 
Lin-X, a self polishing, non-slip wax; 
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Weed-No-More, a weed killer, and 
Pestroy, a DDT insecticide. The 
new campaign does not involve Kem- 
Tone, a resin and oil water mixed 
paint. Nor does it alter Sherwin- 
Williams’ traditional oil paint sales 
policy. 

We discovered that grocery store 
trafic is the heaviest of all store 
trafic, with drug stores probably 
running second. We decided to ex- 
pose our wares for sale before that 
trafic. Moreover, Lin-X, Weed-No- 
More, and Pestroy, are essentially 
household goods. While they have 
their place in hardware, paint, de- 
partment and variety stores, they also 
belong in groceries and drug stores. 

A second reason for training a new 
sales staff is that selling to groceries 
requires a quite different technique 
than that used in selling paint. The 
grocer is accustomed to buying in 
small quantities; to more frequent 
sales calls than is common in other 
lines, and to immediate delivery of 
the goods purchased. 

We made careful tests of the blitz 
technique in Akron, Columbus, 
Youngstown, Toledo, O.; and Flint, 
Mich., before beginning our national 


How “Blitz” Crews 
Seek 98,000 Outlets 
For Sherwin-Williams 


campaign. We chose these cities prin- 
cipally because they are near Sherwin- 
Williams’ national headquarters in 
Cleveland. 

Our experiments in these cities 
taught us that we could expect to 
sell about 50% of our contacts. ‘They 
also taught us we could not afford 
to contact gasoline stations for the 
sole purpose of selling them Lin-X 
auto polish. 

Here is the way the blitz works. 
A key city, which has a Sherwin- 
Williams branch, is selected. Each 
branch is required to select and hire 
one to four men. 

Lists of sales outlets are obtained, 
usually from the newspapers. Delica- 
tessens, and similar stores, are ruled 
out. The rest, including hardware 
and paint stores, are set up on a route 
basis. The men, who are always 
under careful supervision, load their 
cars with merchandise and display 
material, and set forth. They are re- 
quired to make a minimum 0! 12 
contacts a day. Goods arc delivered 
as soon as ordered and displays set 
up immediately. 

It takes about a week to blitz the 
ordinary small city, but cities like 
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Detroit may take as long as three 
weeks. When all sales outlets in a 
city have been contacted, the men 
move to another city and follow the 
same procedure. When all the cities 
in the area of a given team have been 
blitzed, the men return to their own 
cities to take follow-through orders. 

The blitz has been surprisingly 
successful. In Detroit, nine men made 
108 calls on March 17. Average 
sales per man per day were $170. 
The average order taken was $40.22, 
figured on the dealer’s cost. And 
sales were made in 54.3% of the 
contacts. On the same day, four men 
were working in Chico, Calif. They 
sold 49.7% of contacts. The average 
order was $40.50, and the average 
sales per man were $154.00. 

A major sales point for the blitz 
campaign is the tremendous backing 
given it in national back-ground ad- 
vertising alone. It is almost exclu- 
sively newspaper and magazine type. 

In addition, a 25-week local adver- 
tising campaign is carried on in every 
blitzed city. No actual budget has 
been set up for this local advertising. 

There are other “plus” advertising 
features, too. These include tie-in 
advertisements with department, 
hardware, and paint stores, and 
Sherwin-Williams’ 34-minute, full- 
color and sound movie on Weed-No- 
More and Pestroy. 

When we decided to make the big 
jump into the grocery and drug store 
field, the problem of the introduction 
of the products was a serious one. 
We could have had an independent 
sales agency make initial contacts, 
then follow through with our own 
men. But independents limit them- 
selves to one product at a time, and 
initial sales guarantee is fairly low. 

We had six products which had 

to be introduced all at once. More- 
over, our experiments in the field 
showed us we could go above the 
average in initial sales. Finally we 
would have had to train our own sales 
force anyway, and this force would 
have had to follow up the initial con- 
tacts immediately. For this purpose, 
the 343 Sherwin-Williams branches 
selected men for training. 
_ Each salesman is paid a salary, and 
Is given an expense account. Or, to 
put it another way, he is paid on the 
basis of 10% of sales, with a guar- 
anteed drawing account for salary 
and expenses. 

As a sales stimulant, Sherwin- 
Williams is offering 150 awards for 
“high pointer” salesmen. The contest 
runs ‘or one year, starting September 
1, 1946. Awards include five cars, 
headei by a 1948 Cadillac, refriger- 
ators, electric stoves, a complete 
kitchen, fur coats, and foreign tours. 
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OPENING ACCOUNTS: Making a minimum of 12 contacts daily, the 


S-W salesman (above) shows prospects proofs of local newspaper adver- 
tisements which will run whether or not dealer takes on S-W accounts. 


GETTING ORDER: S-W's special products salesman (above) spells out 
profit angle for grocers and druggists, suggesting a display to capitalize 
on S-W advertising promotion. Salesman builds complete display on the spot. 


INSTANT DELIVERY: In a matter of minutes after the grocer buys, the 
salesman has a tested selling display on the floor. Sherwin-Williams began 
its blitz in the South, working North as spring weather opened markets. 
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IN 50 MAJOR U. S. CITIES, gasoline retails from .1880c (Washington) to .2650c 
(Boise, Ida.). This study picks two 
22-cent gasoline are on page 46. Tables for 20-28-cent gas are on opposite page. 


w w 
averages 


for chart purposes. Charts for 


What to Pay Salesmen 
For Auto Expenses 


What is a fair allowance per mile 
to pay salesmen using their own 
automobiles and driving from 100 to 
600 miles weekly in urban, in rural 
and urban-rural areas with normal 
road conditions, and in mountainous 
rural areas? 

New figures* applicable to all 
types of concerns traveling salesmen 
by car have just been issued by the 
National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

To use the accompanying charts 
and tables, it is necessary only to 
know the number of miles driven 
weekly, type of territory, average 
gasoline cost in the area, and the 
topography of the area. 

For example, if a salesman drives 
275 miles in a week, covering a ter- 
ritory in central Ohio consisting of 
Springfield, Dayton, and _ several 
smaller towns, and the average gaso- 
line cost in the area is 22 cents, use 
Table II (opposite page). This table 
covers rural or urban-rural areas 
with normal road conditions. 

To compute the exact amount of 


*“Salesmen’s Automobile Expense Al- 


lowances,” issued by National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, 330 West 42 St., 
New York City 18, price $2. 
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allowance, check down the left-hand 
column for the 275 mile mark, and 
then read the “flat sum allowance” 

“per mile” figures under 22-cent 
gasoline. If you desire to repay the 
salesman in one lump sum each week 
for his auto travel, you take the “flat 
sum” figure. In this instance the 
weekly “flat sum allowance” is 
$12.34. Should you desire to pay on 
an exact mileage figure and the miles 
driven came to 280, you pay on the 
basis of 4.4c per mile, or $12.32. 
The weekly flat sum payment is 
more accurate than the per mile fig- 
ure because the per mile figure has 
been rounded out. 

To use the charts (the complete 
reports contains six charts; there’s a 
22-cent and a 24-cent gasoline cost 
for each of the three areas) select 
your salesman’s gasoline cost. Then 
place a ruler vertically on the “miles 
driven weekly” mark. Where it bi- 
sects the line running from the lower 
left-hand corner of the chart to the 
upper right-hand corner, is the read- 
ing for the “weekly flat sum allow- 
ance.” This reading is on the right- 
hand side of the chart. Where it 
crosses the lower line is the per mile 
allowance. This reading is on the 
left-hand side. For accuracy, it is 


recommended that the upper or at 
sum line be used rather than the per 
mile line. 

Some concerns prefer to separate 
the weekly expense allowance due 
salesmen from the depreciation al!ow- 
ance. Here is how it can be done in 
these tables and charts. It has been 
found that depreciation does not vary 
materially with the type of road, 
kind of territory, or topography of 
area. Time and miles are the two big 
factors in depreciation. So this table 
has been set up: 


TABLE IV 
Weekly Weekly 
Miles Depreciation 
Driven Allowance 
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Here is how to use the deprecia- 
tion table. If the salesman drives 275 
miles in one week in an urban-rural 
territory with normal road conditions 
and the cost of gasoline averages 22 
cents per gallon, the total expense 
due the salesman, as shown in Table 
II or Chart IITA, is $12.34. This 
sum includes both mileage and de- 
preciation allowances for the week. 
Perhaps the company wishes to pay 
the out-of-pocket costs for the week, 
but to withhold the depreciation al- 
lowance. Using ‘Table IV —the 
weekly depreciation allowance figures 
—you see that the salesman is due 
$5.76 for that week’s depreciation. 
You subtract $5.76 from the sales- 
man’s total expenses of $12.34, leav- 
ing $6.58 to pay him for out-of- 
pocket costs. Of course, you set up 
a separate depreciation account for 
each salesman when you withhold 
this allowance, usually until the 
salesman purchases a new car. 

The tables and charts are based 
on payments by the manufacturer or 
wholesaler to his salesmen for the 
cost of these items: 


1. Gasoline, oil, tires, and repairs, 
all of which are functions of mile- 
age. 


2. A depreciation large enough to 
produce the proper reserve at the 
trade-in time. 

However, neither the tables »or 
charts take into consideration ‘ese 
factors in automobile costs: 

1. License plates, personal property 
taxes, insurance for public liab ity, 
property damage, fire, theft, and 
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TABLE | 
ALL URBAN AREAS 


Average gasoline cost per gallon 


Per Week = : es 
Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per 
Sum Mile Sum Mile Sum Mile Sum Mile Sum Mile 
100 $8.49 | O85 ¢ $8.62 | O86 ¢ $8.75 | .O87 ¢ $8.88 089 ¢ $9.01 .090 ¢ 
125 9.13 .075 9.30 .076 9.47 .078 9.64 } .079 9.81 .080 
150 9.77 .065 9.97 .066 10.17 | .068 10.37 | .069 10.57 .070 
175 10.44 .060 10.67 061 10.90 | .063 11.13 .064 11.36 | .066 
200 11.11 .055 11.37 .057 11.63 .058 11.89 .059 12.15 | .061 
225 11.88 .052 12.17 054 12.46 } .055 12.75 .057 13.04 } .059 
250 12.64 .050 12.97 .052 13.30 } .053 13.63 055 13.96 | 056 
275 13.27 .048 13.64 | .050 14.01 051 14.38 .053 14.75 | 054 
300 13.90 .046 14.30 | .048 14.70 .049 15.10 .050 15.50 | .052 
325 14.82 .046 15.25 .047 15.68 .049 16.11 | -.050 16.54 | 051 
350 15.73 .045 16.19 | .046 16.65 | .048 17.11 .049 17.57 | .050 
375 16.69 .045 17.18 | .046 17.67 .047 18.16 .049 | 18.65 .050 
400 17.64 .044 18.16 | .045 18.68 .046 19.20 | .048 19.72 | .049 
425 18.68 .044 19.24 .045 19.80 | .046 20.36 | .048 20.92 .049 
450 19.71 044 20.31 .045 20.91 } .046 21.51 | .048 22.11 | .049 
475 20.61 .043 21.24 .044 21.87 .045 } 22.50 047 23.13 .048 
500 21.51 .043 22.17 .044 22.83 .045 23.49 .047 24.15 | .048 
525 22.22 043 22.91 .043 23.60 .045 24.29 | 047 24.98 | 048 
550 22.93 | 042 23.65 .043 24.37 044 25.09 | .046 25.81 .047 
575 23.65 .042 24.40 | .042 25.15 .044 25.90 | .046 26.65 047 
600 24.36 041 25.14 .042 25.92 | .043 26.70 045 27.48 .046 


TABLE Il 
RURAL AND URBAN-RURAL AREAS WITH NORMAL ROAD CONDITIONS 


Average gasoline cost per gallon 


24¢ 


Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per 


Sum Mile Sum Mite Sum Mile Sum | Mile Sum Mile 
100 $8.11 O81 ¢ $8.24 082 ¢ $38.37 O84 ¢ $8.50 085 ¢ $8.63 | O86 ¢ 
125 8.69 O71 8.86 072 9.03 .074 9.20 075 9.37 O76 
150 | 9.25 .062 9.45 .063 9.65 | .064 9.85 .066 10.05 } .067 
175 9.77 | .057 10.00 .058 10.23 .059 10.46 .060 10.69 | .062 
200 | 10.29 } .051 10.55 .053 10.81 .054 11.07 .055 11.33 | 057 
225 10.81 | .048 11.10 .050 11.39 051 11.68 052 11.97 .054 
250 11.34 } .045 11.67 | .046 12.00 .048 12.33 .049 } 12.66 051 
275 11.98 | .043 12.34 | .044 12.70 | 047 13.06 .048 13.42 | 049 
300 | 12.63 .042 13.03 } .043 13.43 | .045 13.83 .046 14.23 | .047 
325 13.44 | .042 } 13.87 .043 14.30 .044 14.73 .045 15.16 .046 
350 | 14.24 041 14.70 | .042 15.16 | .043 15.62 .045 16.08 .046 
375 15.12 041 | 15.61 .042 16.10 | .043 16.59 .045 17.08 .046 
400 | 15.99 040 16.51 .041 17.03 .042 17.55 .044 18.07 .045 
425 16.84 040 | 17.40 | 041 17.96 .042 18.52 .044 19.08 045 
45 17.69 039 18.29 .041 18.89 | .042 19.49 .043 20.09 .045 
475 | 18.48 .039 19.11 .041 19.74 .042 20.37 .043 21.00 .044 
500 | 19.26 .039 19.92 | .040 20.58 } 041 | 21.24 .042 } 21.90 .044 
525 19.90 038 | 20.59 .040 21.28 | 041 21.97 .042 22.66 .043 
550 20.53 037 21.25 039 21.97 .040 22.69 041 23.41 .043 
575 21.14 .037 21.89 .039 22.64 | .040 23.39 .041 24.14 | .042 

22.9% | | 24.86 | 


TABLE Ill 
MOUNTAINOUS RURAL AREAS 


Average gasoline cost per gallon 


20¢ | 22¢ 24¢ | 26¢ | 28¢ 
Miles Per Week = _ _— = a es a 
| 
| Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per Flat Per 
| Sum | Mile Sum Mile Sum Mile Sum Mile Sum | Mile 
100 $8.19 O82¢ | $8.32 | .083 ¢ $8.45 .084 ¢ $8.58 | O86¢ | a O87 ¢ 
i25 8.78 072 8.95 | .073 9.12 .074 9.29 | .076 9.46 | .077 
150 9.37 .062 | 9.57 .064 9.77 .065 9.97 .066 10.17 .068 
75 | 10.00 .058 10.23 059 10.46 | .061 10.69 .060 10.92 .063 
200 10.60 .053 10.86 054 11.12 .056 11.38 .057 11.64 .058 
25 11.15 .050 11.44 | .051 13.738 .053 12.02 » 054 2.31 = (| .056 
50 11.69 .047 12.02 .048 12.35 .049 12.68 .051 13.01 .052 
275 | 12.36 045 12.72 .047 13.08 .048 13.44 | .049 13.80 .051 
0 13.02 .043 13.42 045 13.82 .046 | 14.22 | .047 14.62 .049 
25 13.81 .043 14.24 .044 14.67 .045 15.10 | .047 15.43 .048 
0 14.59 .042 15.05 .043 15.51 .044 15.97 046 16.43 .047 
5 15.42 .042 15.91 .043 16.40 .044 16.89 .046 17.38 .047 
0 16.24 .041 16.76 042 | 17.28 .043 | 17.80 | .045 18.32 .046 
5 17.33 041 17.78 .042 18.34 .043 18.90 .045 | 19.46 046 
0 18.20 .040 18.80 .042 19.40 .043 | 20.00 044 | 20.60 046 
5 18.93 .040 19.56 .041 20.19 042 20.82 .044 21.45 .046 
) | 19.66 .039 20.32 .041 | 20.98 042 | 21.64 .043 22.30 .045 
5 20.28 .039 20.97 .040 21.66 .042 | 22.35 .043 | 23.04 .044 
0 20,90 | .038 21.62 .039 22.34 .041 23.06 042 | 23.78 .043 
5 21.52 | .038 22.27 .039 23.02 | .041 | 23.77 .042 24.52 .043 
« 600 22.14 | .037 22.92 .038 23.70 =| .040 24.48 041 | 25.26 | .042 


CHART I-A 
SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 


All Urban Areas 
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CHART I-A 
SALESMEN'S AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 
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CHART III-A 
SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 


Rural Mountainous Areas 
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for miles driven weekly. Where i: bisec 
weekly flat sum or weekly per mile ling 
read your allowance (right for dollars py 
week, left for cents per mile). Tables o 
page 45 give allowances for 20-28c gasoline 
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collision ($50 deductible). 
2. Garage fees. 


Authors of this survey recommen 
that concerns pay both of they 
charges separately. In his home city, 
the salesman is held responsible fo 
his own garage, but on the road, the 
survey recommends a night garag: 
fee of 75c in most territories. Mile. 
age allowance tables provide for 
normal day time parking charges, if 
any. 

To secure statistics for these tables 
and charts, the help of leading auto. 
mobile, tire and accessory manufac. 
turers was solicited. Inquiry wa 
made into automobile expense records 
and practices of a number of firms, 
Salesmen were interviewed fer their 
experiences. 

This study was made by Herman 
C. Nolen and Paul Brown, pro- 
fessors, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O., for the Committee on 
Sales Management, National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association. It’s a re- 
vised version of the study made in 
1939. 

Authors of the survey based their 
findings on the operation of a stand- 
ard light passenger car delivering in 
the Central West for a top of about 
$1,500. These automobiles, the re- 
port states, are capable of giving 
more than 70,000 miles of satisfac- 
tory service, but the most economical 
trade-in mileage is usually from 35, 
000 to 48,000 miles. If the 48,000 
mile trade-in is used, the authors 
recommend a depreciation figure of 
34% for the first year, 22% for the 
second, 20% for the third, and eight 
percent for the first half of the fourth 
year. At this point, the car should 
have a trade-in value of at least 16% 
of its original purchase price. 

Where should a company draw 
the line on whether the salesman 
owns the car or the company ows 
it? The line should be drawn around 
20,000 miles per year on company 
business, the survey indicates. Under 
20,000 miles it is held more desit 
able for the salesman to own his ow? 
car. In many lines of business, 
report indicates, this rule may meat 
that city salesmen should own their 
own cars while the employer shou 
furnish a car for the country sales 
men. 
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3 1 In No YEAR since the telephone was invented 
more people : was there such a remarkable increase in the 


amount of telephone service furnished to 
From the 1946 Annual Report of the » the American people as in 1946. The net gain 


mend American Telephone and Telegraph Company in the number of Bell telephones was 
thes 3,264,000, or more than twice the gain for any 
4. _ previous year. Additional telephones were 
di th installed at a rate averaging more 
rarage than 25 a minute every working day. 
Mile. 
e for 
pes, if 
tables y, Achievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and 
; auto- determination of the 617,000 people working together 
nufac- on the Bell System team. What has been done 
Pex has not been done easily. Many thousands of | 
_ new employees have been trained in telephone work. a> 
» hex It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties a N 
caused by the persistent scarcity of certain gon , 
erman essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 
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versity, 
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Vhole- 


5 a Te 3 Most of those who were waiting for Bell 
ade in telephone service at the start of 1946 
+ thet had been cared for by the year’s end. In addition, 


ail the System was able to take care of 
‘ing in more than 70 per cent of all new applications 
about received. Yet the total number of new 
he re- requests for service was so great (there 
giving # were more than five million) that at the 
atisfac- beginning of 1947 there were still about 
—_ two million people waiting for service. 
m 3), 
48,000 
authors 
rure of 
ry 4 We are working hard to remedy this 
fourth situation and also to reach the point 
should where all calls can be handled with pre-war 
st 16% speed or better —in short, to give 
, every customer the kind of service he wants 
y draw when and as he wants it. With 
alesman experience at hand in abundance, and 
y 80 with new tools and techniques, the 
be Bell System looks forward to steadily 
Under increasing achievement in service 
> desit- to the American people. 
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Low Pressure Selling: 


Is It a Forgotten Art? 


Part Il of an article in two parts* 


BY EDWARD C. BURSK 


In his examination of techniques which help prospects to 
buy, Mr. Bursk now analyzes what he calls the 'customer- 
problem approach." He concludes by warning that effec- 
tive low pressure selling calls for a special type of training. 


Opening the interview by means 
of a question designéd to start the 
prospect talking serves the purpose 
of getting attention and arousing in- 
terest ; of putting the prospect at ease ; 
and, if the salesman is adroit, of lead- 
ing the conversation to a point where 
mention of the product being sold 
seems to come in almost automatic- 
ally. 

A specific instance of this would 
be where a truck tire salesman, after 
introducing himself in his true colors, 
begins by asking the prospect if he 
has had much trouble with break- 
downs along the road. But let it be 
emphasized: The salesman must be 
patient; he must have interest, and 
must be prepared to show interest, in 
the whole gamut of truck mainte- 
nance problems; his inquiry must be 
backed by both knowledge and sin- 
cerity; he must depend on his own 
skill in developing the conversation 
to the proper point. 

This particular example of using a 
question to lead indirectly to the pur- 
pose of a sales call and thus lull re- 
sistance is tied in with the “customer- 
problem” approach, which is the third 
approach I want to discuss. The 
question technique can be used in 
other ways, and the customer-problem 
approach does not need to begin with 
a question or even to be carried 
through indirectly; yet the two sets 
of tactics work well together. Be- 
cause of its comprehensiveness and 
wholeheartedness, the customer-prob- 
lem approach is the most likely to 
make the prospect feel he is reaching 
the buying decision himself, and thus 
the most effective in unleashing the 


*Mr. Bursk discusses the ‘“delayed- 
action” and the “indirect” approaches in 
“Low-Pressure Selling: Is It a Forgotten 
Art?” in SALES MANAGEMENT, April 15. 
In this concluding installment, he takes 
up the third type of low-pressure ap- 
proach, the “customer-problem” technique. 
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primary buying urge. Let us consider 
a specific example: 

A company .selling hosiery and 
underwear for men, women, and 
children, principally to department 
stores, found the customer-problem 
approach very hard to_ inculcate 
in salesmen, but very effective when 
the salesmen gave it a serious try. 
Although the company’s products 
were of good quality and reasonable 
price, for each item there was no 
demonstrable edge over the same items 
in competitors’ lines. However, the 
company did have a unique feature to 


talk about: the fact that, because of 
the unusually diverse line, quite a : 
few different departments of a store 
could carry the company’s brand, 
which was backed by substantial 
national advertising. 

Executives of the company realized 
that department stores faced a real 
problem in their choice between 
nationally advertised brands and pri- 
vate, or individual, store brands. The 
former offered the advantage of low 
customer resistance and quick turn- 
over. The latter, on the other hand, 
made it possible for a store to realize 
on the reputation of a brand built 
up in one department by featuring 
it in some other department. For 
instance, a woman who had become 
convinced of the reliable quality of 
XYZ hosiery for herself would also 
be disposed to buy XYZ socks or 
underwear for her children when she 
came across them in those depart- 
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Alfred Ward, with his besten ahind, is the 
air-minded president of Kansas Flying Farmers. 
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Air tool 


counts cattle, rounds up herds, checks fences, delivers serum, 
hunts coyotes, dusts crops, totes butchered meat to lockers, 
brings seeds and machine supplies, runs errands, carries 
daughter to college, takes the family to church, conventions, 
buying trips, vacation junkets... 

Wings with hp. the airplane is a versatile piece of ag 
equipment ...in the business of farming frequently cuts costs 
and labor, saves time, temper, trying and expensive delays 

. elevates cash receipts and profits as well as living 
standards ...is not a visionary improvement of tomorrow, 
but a practical working tool today ...as any issue of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING pictorially proves. 


Best market for airplanes, other aids to better living is 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING... top reading of 1,200,000 top farmers 

. concentrated in the 15 agricultural Heart States... with 
the greatest yields, largest cash incomes, highest investments 
in buildings and machinery, biggest backlog of spendable 
surplus .. . best class market in the U.S. in 1947! For more 
facts on the major marketing opportunity, call any office, 
SuccEssFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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ments. ‘Che company’s unusually di- 
verse line seemed to offer the ad- 
vantages of both horns of this 
dilemma, with few or none of the 
corresponding disadvantages. 

In soliciting stores which had not 
previously been customers, the com- 
pany’s salesmen, like most salesmen, 
usually came up against the objection 
that the store already carried more 
brands of hosiery and underwear than 
it really should from the standpoint 
of inventory costs; and, since they 
all were good brands, well recognized 
by consumers, it would only cut 
profits to add another brand. Such an 
objection is hard to dispose of, for 
it has a sound basis, and the sales- 
men were accustomed to try to dodge 
it or, when they could not do so, to 
try to overcome it by talking about 
the “superior” quality of their brand 
of products. At the same time, al- 
though the salesmen were very suc- 
cessful in holding old customers and 
increasing the sales volume of ac- 
counts already on the books, they 
were failing to add new customers as 
fast as the sales manager thought they 
should. 

He therefore urged them to follow 
this approach: (1) to meet without 
flinching, or even to introduce de- 
liberately, the question of number of 
brands being carried by the store, and 
to encourage the buyer to talk about 
his problems in keeping inventory 
down; (2) to say in effect that the 
brands already carried were of course 
good brands (thus flattering the buy- 


er’s judgment), just as good indeed 
as the brand that the salesman was 
offering; (3) to point out that, even 
so, the salesman’s brand might help 
to solve the store’s problem because 
it combined the advantages of na- 
tional advertising and_ store-wide 
reputation and thus would make it 
possible for the store to realize more 
sales, with a lower inventory cost per 
dollar of sales. 

The plan worked. Note some of its 
points: There are no exaggerated 
claims about the product’s superior- 
ity; as a matter of fact, the salesman 
compliments his competitors’ brands. 
The salesman capitalizes on the one 
feature which makes his line different 
from his competitors’ lines. There is 
a subtle appeal to the vanity of the 
prospect—slight, to be sure, but all 
the more effective because it is not 
obvious. The buyer is “opened up” 
by a question about his problems, a 
subject dear to his heart and sure to 
interest him; if it starts him talking, 
so much the better, for he is likely 
to give the salesman some good leads 
for further sales points later in the 
presentation. And, most important, by 
offering in effect to help him solve 
his problems, the salesman has made 
the buyer feel that he is making his 
own decision, and making it ration- 
ally. 

There is another aspect to the effec- 
tiveness of the customer-problem ap- 
proach. Because it is based on sincere 
concern for the prospect, it leads him 
to the point of buying by setting up an 


get-acquainted business tour. 


HAWAII BOUND: The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 


merce has added a new twist to its famous good-will tours 


to neighborhood cities in its trading area. 
members and their wives flew to Hawaii for a nine-day 
Here they are for the take- 
off in a Douglas DC-4 of the Matson Navigation Co. 
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naturally, rather than by trying to work 
him through all the necessary mental 
stages one by one. The latter course 
depends on a degree of preciseness 
which is hard to achieve. Even if we 
could be sure that there was a definite 
sequence of mental reactions through 
which every prospect should pass as 
he decides to buy (more complicated, 
no doubt, than the traditional “at. 
tention, interest, desire, conviction’), 
and even if we knew just what they 
were, it would be hard to separate 
them in actual practice, harder to 
follow the prospect’s course through 
them, and hardest of all to provide 
the proper stimulus for each of them 
at just the proper time. 


The Customer Approach 


Much sounder and much more 
fruitful than relying on any such 
psychological analysis of selling is 
the threefold process implied in the 
customer - problem approach: (1) 
What is the customer’s need or want? 
(2) How does my product fit that 
need or want? (3) How can I best 
demonstrate the relationship between 
the two? Such a process has these dis- 
tinct advantages: (1) It keeps the 
salesman’s mind on one central pur- 
pose, yet allows adaptation to indi- 
vidual cases. (2) It suggests the 
motives that can best be appealed to 
in making a sale. (3) It does not 
arouse so much new resistance and 
may even lull resistance already pres- 
ent. (4) The completed sale leaves 
the customer satisfied. 

In other words, the approach gains 
added effectiveness because it is suited 
to the actual selling tasks of indi- 
vidual salesmen. In this connection, it 
should also be mentioned that the 
bugaboo of salesmen, closing the sale, 
may actually be easier with low- 
pressure techniques such as are used 
in this approach. To the extent that 
the prospect is made to feel that he 
is reaching the buying decision him- 
self, and primarily through a rational 
process of thought, there is less need 
of extra push to establish “convic- 
tion” in his mind just before the sales- 
man asks for the order. 

In my opinion, this matter of con- 
viction is not generally understood. 
Being convinced is a state of mind 
which most buyers need to assume 
before giving the irretrievable “yes 
to the salesman. It results from a 
final questioning and justification ot 
the wisdom of the purchase, and as 
such it is primarily rational—at least 
more rational than the desire for the 
product, which may have been built 
up by the salesman largely on the 
basis of emotions. It is almost as 1! 
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objective toward which his mind moves 


the prospect needed to assure him- 
self that he had not been over-per- 
suaded by the salesman. 

Therefore, in high-pressure selling 
with heavy emotional appeals there 
is likely to be something a little differ- 
ent and a little extra that must be 
added to the prospect’s thinking at 
the next-to-last minute. In low- 
pressure selling, on the other hand, 
much of this last obstacle to the buy- 
ing decision will often have been dis- 
posed of gradually as the sales pres- 
entation proceeds, and the prospect 
is already in the rational frame of 
mind to accept conviction—or even 
better, to convince himself. 

But I must add a few words of 
warning. All low-pressure - selling 
runs the danger of being ineffectual 
unless the absence of high pressure 
is compensated for by positive effort. 
It should be clear by now that more 
is required of salesmen using this 
technique than merely being pleasant 
—although it is important here, cer- 
tainly more important than in high- 
pressure selling, that the salesmen’s 
personal habits and manners create a 
favorable impression with prospects, 
since so much is staked on not arous- 
ing resistance. Also, more is required 
of salesmen than a series of soft and 
subtle little stratagems to replace 
their old exaggerated claims and emo- 
tional appeals; they must utilize 
something strong and purposeful, like 
the customer-problem approach. All 
this puts a heavy burden on sales 
management in the selection and 
training of salesmen. 


Needed: More Intelligence 


A different type of salesman is need- 
ed. No attempt can be made here to 
specify his qualifications since there 
are so many factors to be weighed 
and taken into account in individual 
selling jobs, but the general outline 
indicates a decided departure from 
the hail-fellow-well-met, back-slap- 
ping, story-telling, loud-laughing type 
of the traveling salesman and farm- 
ers daughter era. Indeed, many sales 
managers have already found that the 
ambivert or even the near-introvert 
is likely to be more successful than 
the extroy ert. 

_ Above all, a more intelligent type 
is needed. A normal man will not 
hnd it unnatural or difficult to as- 
sume the habit of thinking in terms 
ot his customers’ problems, but he 
will have to do a greater amount of 
more subtle thinking—adapting to 
indi | cases and swinging sales 
on fi points. Certainly he cannot 
operat by rote and ritual. 

Clearly it will take more care and 
effort select such men. There is 
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no point here in going into the con- 
troversial subject of how prospective 
employes best can be appraised, but 
it will do no harm to point out that 
in this case the qualities sought may 
not be readily apparent, and that a 
well planned system of detailed ap- 
plication forms, multiple interviews, 
and psychological testing seems in- 
dispensable. 

It is relatively easy to teach high- 
pressure selling. Because the essence 
of that technique is that the prospect 
submits to something imposed on him 
from without, it is possible to stand- 


ardize the sales presentation — to 
formulate it in the home office and 
show the salesmen how to do it. The 
opposite is the case with any approach 
involving low-pressure selling. Al- 
though of course something can be 
prepared in the way of suggested 
openings, possible answers to objec- 
tions, and so on, any hint of a 
“canned” sales talk, learned and re- 
peated from memory, will ruin a low- 
pressure approach completely. 

Two principal duties devolve on 
the sales manager who would have 
his salesmen do effective low-pressure 
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selling. In the first place, he must 
give them knowledge about the com- 
pany’s products and policies and about 
the customers’ needs and ways of do- 
ing business) He must give them 
everything he can think of, and then 
encourage them to come back at him 
with questions and requests for addi- 
tional information. Such knowledge 
will give a feeling of confidence to 
the salesmen—and to the prospect too 
when he sees it in evidence. 

In the second place, the sales man- 
ager must train his salesmen to think 
—to think about their customers’ in- 
dividual needs and wants and how 
the company’s products can fit those 
needs and wants. This is no easy task. 
How can it be accomplished? I know 
of no way that has ever been success- 
ful in training the ordinary run of 
human beings to think except by 
making them practice it in group 
discussions. For our present purpose 
this would mean analyzing and argu- 
ing example after example of per- 
tinent problems, preferably drawn 
from the actual experiences of sales- 
men in the field. Perhaps some of 
the new developments in visual edu- 
cation will be helpful in this con- 
nection, particularly the use of spe- 
cially made movie shorts. There is no 
surer way of putting problems across 
than to present them in a form as 
close as possible to that in which they 
actually occur. 


Making the Best of It 


There is the further question how 
salesmen can be controlled and di- 
rected in the field so that they will 
make the best use of low-pressure 
techniques. Several areas for possible 
action suggest themselves. Salesmen’s 
reports can be used with this end in 
view; perhaps one report should be 
designed with no other purpose than 
to highlight the importance which 
management attaches to results other 
than immediate sales. Some of the 
sales meetings can be devoted exclu- 
sively to analysis of customers’ needs. 
In this and other ways, relations be- 
tween salesmen and their supervisors 
can be made more direct. 

Certainly, too, there must be a 
logical tie-in with the plan for com- 
pensating salesmen. Of course no 
sales manager can expect that he will 
ever have a_ perfect compensation 
plan, since inevitably it will be a 
compromise between objectives that 
are by nature contradictory. With 
low-pressure selling it is especially 
dificult to strike a balance between 
(1) stability and assurance of in- 
come, characteristic of straight salary, 
which make it easier for a salesman 
to engage in action not necessarily 
productive of immediate sales and to 


plan on the course that will bring 
in more sales and sounder sales in the 
long run, and (2) strong incentives, 
like commissions, which are useful jn 
keeping a salesman at the peak ot his 
effort yet may encourage hin to 
think only in terms of quick sales, 

Obviously, with low-pressure sell- 
ing there is both more need of de- 
veloping the long-run view and more 
danger of encouraging relaxation of 
effort; both objectives of the com- 
pensation plan become more im- 
portant. However, in general it can 
be said that the logic of low-pressure 
selling points away from any em- 
phasis on automatic incentive features 
and indicates a bigger role for the 
sales manager who must use other 
means to keep each salesman work- 
ing to the best of his ability. 


There Are Precautions, Too 


Above all, the sales manager must 
take extraordinary precautions to 
avoid some of the dangerous situ- 
ations which might otherwise arise in 
connection with low-pressure tech- 
niques. He must make sure that the 
salesman, put more on his own and 
deprived of standardized props, does 
not flounder. He must make sure that 
the salesman does not “go with the 
wind,” hoping sales will develop 
rather than planning and working 
for them. He must make sure that 
the salesman does not take refuge by 
going over so completely to the cus- 
tomer’s point of view that he neglects 
his primary function of selling the 
company’s products. 

To carry through this difficult as- 
signment requires leadership and ex- 
ercise of teaching ability. 

Yet if the sales manager can suc- 
ceed in educating his salesmen, and 
continually re-educating them, to the 
fact that low-pressure selling does 
demand as much positive, purposeful, 
planned action as high-pressure sell- 
ing—and indeed more, in the sense 
that it must be deployed with greater 
skill and must have more effect for 
the same amount of obvious exertion 
—then low-pressure selling will ac- 
tually bring higher productivity 
relation to the time and effort spent. 
Furthermore, because the field As 
difficult, the rewards for superiority 
will be greater. 

Let me close on a note of humility, 
in behalf of all salesmen as well a 
myself. One should never be dog- 
matic about selling. It is too closely 
related to the bewildering various 
ness of human  nature—and_ this, 
again, is one of the reasons why low- 
pressure selling, with its flexibility 
and adaptability, is both more effec- 
tive and more fun. What more ap 
propriate conclusion to this article 
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could there be, then, than the follow- 
ing story, which has always struck 
me as a perfect illustration of (1) 
why never to be sure about what will 
happen in selling and (2) the dangers 
of not using the customer-problem 
approach ? 

| had bought a carload of peas 
from a well known canner, which 
were slightly substandard—in other 
words, a little wrinkled and tough— 
and which the canner was not willing 
to pack under his regular brand. At 
that time, nationally advertised 
brands of peas were selling at about 
$2.25 a case; unadvertised but 
reasonably good brands were selling 
at $1.95. I had bought these peas so 
that, if I could turn them over fast, 
a price of $1.60 a case was satis- 
factory. | had a customer out in the 
country, a successful grocer accus- 
tomed to buying in large quantities, 
who | thought might be a good pros- 
pect. After figuring out how I could 
best approach him and deciding to 
stake everything on the price appeal, 
I got in my car and called on him. 


The Bargain Appeal 


When I came into his store, I left 
the sample can of peas which I had 
brought with me in the car. As soon 
as he was free, I started to work 
with a price of $1.90 (thinking to 
myself that anything I could get 
above $1.60 would be “gravy’”’). Of 
course, the first question he asked me 
was, “Where is your sample?” So 
rather reluctantly, protesting that the 
name of the canner should be enough 
for him, I went out to my car to 
get it. We opened the can; he tasted 
a few, rolling them around in his 
mouth in a sort of judicious way, 
then chewing them rather deliber- 
ately. I said, “Pretty good, aren’t 
they?” He countered, “Sort of tough, 
aren't they?” I said, “Well, not 
really; and at that price they are a 
bargain” —or words to that effect. 
After almost an hour of haggling, 
we had reached the point where he 
wouldn’t go any higher than $1.60 
and | wouldn’t go any lower than 
$1.65. So I sold the carload to him 
at $1.62'% a case—a whole 2% cents 
above the minimum price I had set. 

And I felt pretty good about my 
sale. That is, I felt pretty good until 
€ turned toward me, and smiled, 
and said: “You know, you made a 
bad mistake. I would have been glad 
to pay a premium for those peas in- 
stead of getting them for a bargain. 
I have been looking for peas exactly 
like that for a long time. The farm- 
ers who live around here like to cook 
their peas for a couple of hours, and 
Most ©: the canned peas you get these 
days ill apart if you do that.” 
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Wheeler Osgood 


e».one of the 4,315 diversified 
payroll builders which help 
make Tacoma- Pierce County 


WASHINGTON’S 


Secont 


buying income. You effectively cover 
this vital market ONLY with the first 
Tacoma daily. These Tacoma-Pierce 
County coverage figures tell why. 


Diversification keynotes the Tacoma 
market. Here —in a compact metro- 
politan area — are lumber, plywood, 
door and wood-working plants, paper 
mills, electro-chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries, food, clothing, 
furniture and heavy machinery man- 
ufacturers. Here is an important 
agricultural region, a railroad, ship- 
ping and distribution center. Add it 
up and you see why Tacoma-Pierce 
County ranks second among Wash- 
ington State counties in population, 
retail sales, industrial payroll and 
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In five busy factories, Tacoma produces 
more doors than any other city on Earth! 
Above is a scene in the plant of the 
Wheeler Osgood Company — one of the 
world’s largest door manufacturers. 
Wheeler Osgood ships the products of 
its Tacoma plants — Tru-Sized Douglas 
fir doors and jambs and laminex Ply- 
wood — fo all parts of the United States 
and to most foreign countries. More 
than 800 are employed by the company. 


THE TACOMA 

NEWS TRIBUNE g 
COVERAGE IS (() 
Second Tacoma Paper . .. 54% 
Seattle Morning Paper . .. 10% 


Seattle Ist Evening Paper. 4% 


ZOMA 


News Tribune 


_ Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily 


No. 2 of a Continuing Series 
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Pacific Gas & Electric is making 
friends of little kite flyers and 
influencing them too — away 


from power lines—with its pro- 


gram for ''Flying Kites Safely." 


It's Smart Public Relations 
To Tell the Kids: Go Fly a Kite! 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


Public relations programs lead in 
strange directions, it appears, even 
up into the air on the tail of a kite. 
You might not imagine the old 
Chinese art of flying kites would have 
much to do with 20th century busi- 
ness relations but the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, began 
to take kites seriously more than a 
decade ago. In the ensuing years, they 
have learned all there is to know on 
the subject. ‘They are very busy right 
now making friends of little kite fly- 
ers and influencing them too—in the 
right direction, which is away from 
P. G. & E. power lines. 

Just what a modern kite, flying 
blind, can run into any breezy spring 
day is something not dreamed of in 
the philosophy of the average small 
boy, or for that matter, his pappy 
infected with a nostalgic touch of 
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youthful spring fever; but power 
company officials, at their end, find 
it can run into many thousands of 
dollars worth of damage, “outages,” 
and injury or loss of life. And so 
they have a branch of their public 
relations program centered around 
“Flying Kites Safely,” whose prin- 
cipal public is thousands of children. 
Company executives admit that “in 
terms of manpower and equipment 
involved each year to carry out the 
program, even minimizing the cost 
of production of pamphlets and 
posters, the cost is not inexpensive.” 
Is it worth what it costs? 
Consider an occurrence in Rich- 
mond, Calif., in 1931 before the 
company had thought much about 
kites. It involved an ordinary small 
boy and a rather extraordinary kite. 
The kite string was a patchwork of 


cord and radio antenna wire. It 
broke loose, dragging the string and 
wire across one of the P. G. & E.’s 
60,000-volt transmission lines sup- 
plying industries and people of the 
entire Richmond area. It was a high 
voltage transmission line. On contact 
with the kite wire, the lines parted 
and fell. One line, in falling, knocked 
off the hat of a passerby but by a 
miracle did not kill him. Since elec- 
tricity will always ground itself, the 
lines then cut through concrete and 
earth to penetrate the companys 
high-pressure, 12-inch natural gas 
transmission line buried below, set- 
ting the gas on fire. There was 4 
flashback on the parted 60-kv line 
to a substation near the Carquinas 
Straits, putting the substation out 0! 


Photo by Lambert from Frederic Lewis 
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1. Agate Type 


C) 12-point body type 


C) 514-point type 


3. Highlight Halftone 
CL) Ben Day 


C) Display type for headlines 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


Ardent modernists | 


aver that some of 


today's designs will 


be collector's items 


tomorrow. 


2. Wi 


4. Mortise 


Cj Black halftone from color copy 
(1 Halftone with no screen in the highlights 


ANSWERS 


] Agate Type is 5/2-point type, 

a diminutive size. Check a line 
of agate type printed on the white, 
even surface of new 1947 Trufect. 
See how the delicate characters 
stand out in sharp definition. You'll 
find this one proof of new Trufect’s 
fine ink receptivity. 


Widow is a short last line in a 
paragraph. And just as an avoid- 
ance of widows is one mark of a good 
adveriising piece, so printing on 
Leveleoat papers is another. 
MAY 1, 1947 


3 Highlight Halftone is a half- 
tone with the screen dropped 
entirely out of the highlights for 
contrast. For clean halftone repro- 
duction, print with Levelcoat. 


4 Mortise is the term for a cut- 
out in a printing plate, a word 
familiar to printers and ad-men. 
Familiar also is another word, 
“Kimfect”, which identifies a grade 
of Levelcoat paper. Now the new 
1947 Kimfect combines even finer 
quality with its proved economy. 


_) Broken type character 
() Underrun of paper 


dow 


_] Short last line of a paragraph 


() Dead printing form 
() Cut-out in a printing plate 
CJ Electroplate mold 


Se 4 
PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
specify the new fully-coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With 
a whiter, brighter surface, 
greater ink receptivity, they 
add a rich quality to fine 
printed pieces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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commission. As it happened, the small 
boy (who didn’t get a spanking be- 


cause daddy was helping him fly the * 


kite!) was completely unharmed; but 
it could have been otherwise. The 
company had a damage bill running 
into many thousands of dollars. That 
accident, and some others that had 
resulted in personal injury and loss 
of life, started P. G. & E. executives 
considering what to do about a sport 
that could be so expensive and so 
dangerous. 

“You might say we are not re- 
sponsible if kiddies fly kites into our 
wires and get hurt,” a company ex- 


ecutive explains, “but quite apart 
from the damage to our property, we 
don’t like to be even indirectly re- 
sponsible for death or injury to chil- 
dren; from the business point of view, 
it creates a public relations problem 
regardless of where the blame lies. It 
was no use saying, ‘don’t.’ We had 
to concede that kite flying came on 
the scene before power lines and was 
probably here to stay.” 

P. G. & E. knew that kites always 
have been a source of trouble to 
power companies, especially in dense- 
ly populated districts, but when they 
looked into the situation and discov- 


*Less than 
City Zone read 


RIDDER-JOHNS, 


NEW YORK 


the St.Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press are 
the Only Daily Papes 
Read by 90% of the 
351,000 people in 
the St.Paul A.B. C. 
city zone." 


10% of the people in the St. Paul 


INC.—National Representatives 
CHICAGO 


342 Madison Ave Wrigley Bldg Pencbscot Bldg. Dispatch Bldg ) 


other daily newspaper 
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ered what inventive and modern- 
minded youngsters were doing to im- 
prove the ancient art, you can’t blame 
them for getting worried. ‘They 
found, for instance, that it was be- 
coming quite the thing to bend metal 
coat hangers into kite frames and 
them use small wire or tinsel cord 
for the string, including copper tinsel 
such as gift packages are tied with at 
Christmas. 

When such a kite and its string be- 
came entangled with overhead wires, 
on contact, the electrically charged 
wires would arc, then part and fall, 
frequently causing property damage 
by fire, physical harm to the kite 
flyer or bystanders, even death. ‘The 
old fashioned kite without wire or 
metal can be just as dangerous. If 
the string becomes saturated with 
water from rain or fog, the electric 
wires, if touched by the wet string, 
also will part and fall, water being 
a conductor of electricity. 


Where Fault Lies 


The company pursued its studies 
into the hazards of kite flying to the 
bitter end before starting a program 
to meet them. Physical harm to the 
kite flyers and property damage to 
the public and to properties of the 
company, were not by any means the 
total of the harm resulting from kite 
flying accidents. “There is the dam- 
age and inconvenience caused by serv- 
ice interruption,” company officials 
explain. Homes, industries and other 
institutions all are dependent upon 
power lines for light, heat and power. 
An interruption may be critical to 
a hospital. There is inconvenience to 
domestic consumers when power is 
short-circuited. Many electric lines 
are strung on poles jointly with tele- 
phone wires. Telephone service is 
also interrupted. 

At this point you see the gentle 
kite, harbinger of spring, as pretty 
close to Public Enemy No. 1. When 
a kite causes a power failure, irri- 
tated consumers deprived of service 
don’t stop to consider that it was a 
nice day for testing the stratosphere 
with paper and string. They blame 
the company. 

The Richmond kite flying accident 
received a lot of publicity and gave 
company management the idea that 
educational publicity might turn small 
boys and their kites, and also their 
parents, into friends instead of en- 
emies. The idea has developed into 
an annual campaign, launched in 
spring before the first kite is hatched, 
and consists of seven points: 

1. Preparation and distribution ot 
illustrated pamphlets which contain 
warnings, safety rules and designs tor 
making kites. 
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Agency: H. W. Kastor 


Robin Hood 
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PASTRY 


for better baking, too. That’s why 
International Milling Company ) 
advertises Robin Hood Enriched  gplecey 


Flour—and Velvet Cake and Pastry Pastry Flour 
Flour—in all eight Booth papers. 


Michigan’s Other Half* is hungry ano FLOU 


Booth Michigan Newspapers 

spread the story of better batter a Sa ae 
through a combined circulation Booth Michigan Markets, call: 

of 360,000 homes. That’s almost Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
kitchen-by-kitchen coverage in New York City 17 

eight major Michigan markets. John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chi 1 | 
Whatever you have to sell, Booth = ees 
Michigan Newspapers will serve *2,602,055 Michigan buyers live 
you well. outside the Detroit trading area. 


- NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


2. Preparation and distribution to 
all schools of large posters containing 
safety rules for posting on school 
bulletin boards. 

3. Release of newspaper articles 
for all newspapers in P. G. and E. 
territory warning against the dangers 
of kite flying near electric lines. 

4. Feature articles in the company 
magazine, which goes to all company 
customers, stressing to parents and 
children alike the dangers of kite 
flying. 

5. Contacting police departments 
in all major cities, asking their co- 
operation with school childrcn, etc. 


6. Contacting all school boards in 
the same manner as the police de- 
partments, asking their help in warn- 
ing children. 

7. Contacting other civic and youth 
groups—PT'A’s, Boy Scouts, etc. 

The P. G. & E. provides electric 
service in all of Northern and Central 
California and for simplicity of oper- 
ation is divided into 13 geographic 
divisions. An employe in each of these 
divisions is charged with the responsi- 
bility of personally talking with police 
departments, schools and other groups 
about the kite plan. This division con- 
tact man supplies local P. G. & E. 


22,188 PRESIDENTS 
TOTAL: 72,583 
DUN’S REVIEW 


offices with kite flying pamphlets for 
free distribution to the public. In ad- 
dition the public is invited, through 
publicity, to write for pamphlets. [n 
San Francisco and Oakland, police 
officers annually visit schools to talk 
to children in class rooms, assemblies 
and on playgrounds. 

It has now become an established 
program. There are some changes in 
posters and pamphlets from year-to- 
year. This season, P. G. & E. has 
brought out the manual, “How to 
Make a Kite and Fly it Safely,” 
Along with words of caution in flying 
a kite, the manual gives six designs ot 
kites for youngsters to make at home. 
It begins, “This booklet is dedicated 
to the boys and girls who make and 
fly kites. We want them to enjoy this 
grand old sport—but we earnestl; 
desire that their enjoyment shall not 
be marred by injury.” It tells the 
hazards; gives a history of kite fly- 
ing; a chapter on kinds of kites; in- 
structions on making kites at hom ; 
and tips on flying kites. The front 
cover carries the company’s eight 
safety rules for kite flyers. 


Checking Results 


This branch of the company’s 
public relations will go on forever, 
for, the company points out, “we 
have found that constant repetition 
each year of the warnings is neces- 
sary. New children come into the ter- 
ritory served and the older ones grow 
up. And new parents need educating 
just as well as the children.” 

Although they would like to be 
able to evaluate the tangible results 
from these rather formidable and 
thorough efforts to make kite flying 
foolproof, that is rather difficult be- 
cause of the youth of their public. In 
this case, “It is practically impossible 
to adapt the usual marketing analysis 
approach to find out what the public 
thinks,” P. G. & E. states. They 
have found, however, that if they 
don’t do this sort of publicity, there 
is an increase in the number of out- 
ages from kite accidents. 

In January, 1946, P. G. & E. 
asked their divisional representatives 
to interview local civic and public 
contacts to find out just how effective 
the public relations campaigns had 
been. The replies indicated that the 
public wanted the company to con- 
tinue the campaign. 


FOR SALES CONTESTS 


Attractively wrapped package consisting 
Stratoline sterling silver men’s collar and tic 
set, pack of fine quality playing cards, 2nd 
handsome box of Eaton’s men’s stationery. 
Ideal prize for sales contests or gift to custome's. 
Sent post-paid anywhere in U. 8. for $5 wit" 
appropriate card bearing your name. Satisfactiio 
guaranteed. Order now. Bpecily Assortment : 


Mary Hunter, 1310 Chicago Ave., Evanston, ill. 
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Open for business 
oo 24 hours a day! 


Every minute of the day, the ‘yellow pages’ are ready 
with buying information... for users of the more than 
24,000,000 Classified Telephone Directories through- 
out the Nation... among them shoppers who are seek- 
ing your branded product. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ readily 
identifies your product with your dealers... tells shop- 
pers “where to buy it” at the time they’re ready to 
buy. You can buy Trade Mark Service (displaying your 
trade-mark and brand name over your dealers’ listings) 
in one or all of the 1600 directories covering the 
country from coast to coast. 


It’s an effective way of bringing your dealers and 
your prospects together, 


For further information, call your local telephone business office. 


No Soft Soap 


Consumers on the Pacific Coast 
who are tired of being soft-soaped 
with serious and super-solemn soap 
advertising are enjoying themselves 
no end over the good humored way 
Strykers Soap Co. is telling the 
world that its soap is a good soap. 
When this company’s large-space, 
humorous copy started appearing in 
black and white, a lot of comments 
came in from newspaper readers, and 
when it was switched to 1,000-line 
color space many more wrote or tele- 
phoned to say what a relief it was to 
find a soap manufacturer who did 
not take himself ultra-seriously. 


Usually in yellow and_ orange 
and black, the Strykers advertise- 
ments feature humorous’ V-line 


drawings of the cartoon type and go 
in for considerable spoofing of the 
more exaggerated sort of claim. One 
example heads off: ‘‘Married women 
with husbands: Strykers granulated 
soap does Not do _ everything!”; 
shows a swim-suited siren posing 
with “G. Stryker Suddsfaster, the 
old Soapmaster,” and gaily announces 
that Strykers “will Nor (1) make 
hubba-hubba suds, razzle-dazzle suds, 
atomic suds or suds in your eye; (2) 
make you sing a ‘glorious little wash- 
tub song’; (3) make washday a 
pleasure—washday is a pain in the 
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neck, no matter what soap you use; 
nor will it give you a schoolgirl com- 


plexion.” Some of the answers: 
“Strykers just makes plain, old- 
fashioned sOAP sUDS; will make 


things undirty quick, like clothes and 
dishes; will help you get washday 
over and done with fast.” 

The copy plays up the “generous 
use of glycerine” in Strykers granu- 
lated soap by means of the slogan, 
reiterated in all advertisements, 
“You, too, can have pussycat smooth 
hands,” or a variation like “Big, 
strong men will become helpless . . . 
and thrill to your pussycat smooth 
hands ...amnd_ pussycat smooth 
hands are a cinch because big-hearted 
G. Stryker Suddsfaster puts plenty 
of glycerine in Strykers.” 

During the acute soap shortage 
many housewives tried brands they 
had never tried before. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, Strykers de- 
cided to be different. ‘The kidding 
copy was the result. It has been pro- 
duced from the first by Garfield & 
Guild Advertising, San Francisco. 

Executives of Strykers thought it 
was time some manufacturer light- 
ened the steamy soap advertising 
atmosphere with some bubble and 
froth, but they admit they cannot yet 
tell whether their kidding copy will 
sell soap when there’s any amount of 
it to buy. 
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The Greatest Name in Shoe Polish 


“LITTLE MISS GRIFFIN" goes sailing into show windows with "Blow Me Down!" 
and “Aye Matey” side cards and with flag-hoists for side pieces where retailers 
stock the Allwite cleaner. Complete display rigged by the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


WEATHER BATTLE: The eskimo and the 
cannibal push a thermometer needle back 
and forth on Douglas Leigh's newest illumi- 
nated spectacular, Broadway, New York City, 


They are, however, doing some 
package re-designing to give all their 
products a family face. In two 
months the new label for the house- 
hold cleanser will be ready and an 
advertisingéampaign will accompany 
introduction of the altered package 
to market. Four or five months 
later the cake hand cleanser in its 
new garb will join the group. 


“Partnership” 


A series of four-color advertise- 
ments, in which the subject of em- 
ploye relations is reduced to the 
elements of a living human interest 
story, is being inaugurated by Avon- 
dale Mills of Alabama. The cam- 
paign coincides with Avondale’s 50th 
anniversary and is designed to further 
familiarize consumers and_ retailers 
with the company’s trade-mark. 

The first advertisement, _ titled 
“Human Happiness . . . Can It Be 
Woven of Fabric?’, has already ap- 
peared in The Saturday Fvening 
Post, April 26. Each month there- 
after, for at least a year, the space 
will be devoted to the telling of how 
employes and management at Avon- 
dale have combined in a “partner- 
ship” to work amicably and prosper- 
ously together for many years. No 
direct sales message will be carried 
throughout the campaign. 

Copy will take up in succession 
the various phases of the companys 
employe relations program: A saving 
wage, home ownership, profit shar- 
ing, income retirement, farming, 
safety, health and school plans, home 
gardening, recreation, cultura! act# 
ties, and others. 
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General Foods Television Committee: 
What It Is .. . How It Operates 


Based on an interview with HOWARD M. CHAPIN 
Sales and Advertising Manager, Jell-O Division, General Foods Corp. 


A year ago, when General Foods 
Corp., an old hand at radio adver- 
tising, decided to take a long, hard 
jook at the new advertising medium, 
television, it set up a committee to 
-tudy television as a new top man- 
agement problem. 

Now, the makers of Jell-O, Max- 
well House, and Swans Down are 
ready to stake out some claims on 
the best hours in television. 

“We're at the ‘getting our feet 
wet’ stage,” explains Howard M. 
Chapin, Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager, Jell-O Division, General Foods 
Corp., New York, who doubles as 
chairman of the company’s television 
policy committee. 

General Foods, one of the largest 
single buyers of radio time, is sew- 
ing up time on all three New York 
television facilities. This season, over 
WCBS-TV the company will alter- 
nate daily with the Ford Motor Co. 
in sponsoring the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
77 home games. The company has 
bought 8 to 9 p.m. on Thursdays 
on NBC-WNBT. The initial pro- 
gram is Juvenile Jury. On Du 
Mont’s WABD, the company plans 
to broadcast spot weather reports. 


Who's on Committee? 


The initial ventures into television 
will be guinea pig tests for this com- 
pany which invested, according to 
trade estimates, $8,000,000 in radio, 
and some $3,000,000 in publication 
advertising in 1946. Potentially, tele- 
vision can absorb a big chunk of the 
advertising dollars required to pro- 
mote the company’s line of mass- 
consumption products. In effect, Gen- 
eral Foods is engaged in a special 
research of its own in television. 

In addition to Mr. Chapin, as 
chairman, the company designated 
these men as members of the tele- 
vision policy committee: R. C. 
Williams, assistant sales and adver- 
tsing manager, Maxwell House 
Division; and E. W. Murtfeldt, 
associate advertising manager, Post’s 
Cereals Division. They are members 
ot the General Foods advertising 
committee, which consists of the top 
sales managers and advertising ex- 
ecutives from the company. 

he television policy committee 
Was set up to do staff planning for 
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all General Foods divisions. Its first 
objective was to gather information 
on which General Foods could de- 
velop an over-all company policy for 
television advertising. In carrying out 
its assignment, the committee has 
been looking into such matters as 
television’s engineering problems, 
broadcast facilities and trends in net- 
work developments, set sales, and de- 
velopments in programs. 


Pre-empt Good Hours 


The year’s study has convinced 
General Foods’ top management that 
now is the time for the company to 
get in on the ground floor of tele- 
vision. ‘The reasons are simple and 
compelling: ‘Io pre-empt good “‘see- 
ing” hours, and gain experience. 

Studying the problem independent- 
ly, General Foods’ three advertising 
agencies, Young & Rubicam, Inc.; 
Foote, Cone & Belding; and Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., suggested this ap- 
proach. 

Ordinarily, sponsoring a_ radio 
program or buying publication space 
are operating problems at General 
Foods, with each division responsible 
for the details of promoting its prod- 
ucts. However, it was decided that 
the initial experiments with television 
should be a staff operation for the 
benefit of the entire company. 

Carrying out recommendations of 
its committee, the company has set 
up a corporate budget for television, 
separate from and in addition to the 
company’s normal advertising budget. 
To charge the company’s television 
experiments to individual product 
budgets would run up each product’s 


sales costs when everyone knows in 
advance that the sales returns at the 
moment will be negligible. There are 
only about 8,000 television receivers 
in the greater New York area. ‘hese 
are largely in the hands of the mink 
coat and luxury car class. In this 
minute market, television is not likely 
to sell many extra packages of Grape- 
Nuts or Calumet Baking Powder, 
both mass-consumption items. But 
these initial experiments in television 
commercials and programming will 
help the company’s top management 
develop its operating policy. 

While television advertising and 
General Foods’ use of it are still in 
the hot-house stage, the company has 
invested its three-man television pol- 
icy committee with authority to con- 
tract for broadcast time. 

In a sense, this arrangement thrusts 
the policy committee into operations. 
Actually, it doesn’t work out that 
way. Working with the company’s 
advertising agencies, the television 
policy committee selects the facilities 
and the times to be sponsored for the 
benefit of all General Foods divi- 
sions. 


Who Plans Programs? 


At this point, the television policy 
committee will allocate an appropriate 
amount of program time to each of 
the company’s interested product divi- 
sions. From here on, it is up to each 
division’s sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives to select their own experi- 
mental programs and to figure out 
the best ways to stage their own 
product commercials. This means that 
each division’s staff and its advertis- 
ing agent will be responsible for their 
use of live talent, film, or other de- 
vices to tell its sales story via tele- 
vision. To pay the costs, the television 
committee will allocate to each divi- 
sion a share of the corporation’s 
special television budget. 

How long will General Foods 
continue its television sponsorship 
from a top management policy level ? 
That depends upon how fast tele- 
vision grows up, and how quickly the 
company develops satisfactory tech- 
niques for commercials and program- 
ming. ‘To date, the separate budget 
is a small percentage of the com- 
pany’s over-all advertising costs. 
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Send Today For 
ROCKFORD 


CONSUMER ANALYSIS 


See how your product compares with 
competitors in consumer preference. Get the 
true facts on the market that has, month after 
month, led all Illinois cities in percentage 
gains on retail sales of independent stores. 


Free copy available to Manufacturers 
and Advertising Agencies. 


ROCKFORD 
MORNING STAR. 
REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


111,000 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


AFFILIATE 
. 


5000 WATTS 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


JOHN J. GILLIN 


or JOHN BLAIR 


Shop Talk 


For the Record: Here are six questions that turn up in almost 
every batch of mail addressed to the SALES MANAGEMENT editors, 
with their answers: 


“Can SALES MANAGEMENT help people to find jobs in sell- 
ing?” Ans.: SM has no employment service. When we can bring 
companies and suitable candidates together, we are glad to do so. 
Experience summaries supplied by job- seekers are placed in a current 
file which is consulted as company inquiries develop. We suggest 
that candidates watch the help-wanted advertising in the back 
pages of SM. 


“Can SALES MANAGEMENT furnish lists?” Ans.: No. We 
publish no directories of any kind. 


3. “Can SALES MANAGEMENT take orders for books about selling 
and sales management?” Ans.: No. SALES MANAGEMENT has no 
book service department. Order through your own bookshop, or 
direct from the publishers. 


4. “What materials can SALES MANAGEMENT furnish other than 
the magazine itself?” Ans.: The Readers’ Service Department has 
reprints of selected popular articles from SM, at nominal prices. 
Those currently available are listed in almost every issue of the 
magazine. Other materials and services that we offer: A county 
outline retail sales map of the United States (27’x41”’), similar to 
the smaller maps published in the annual Survey of Buying Power, 
except that the large map is printed in five colors. (Price: single 
copy, $3.50; two or more copies, $2.50 each.) Binders for SM: 
We usually are able to supply heavy binders in which current copies 
of SM may be neatly kept for quick reference, although these are 
currently out of stock. We expect a new supply by June 1. Price, 
$3.50 each. Salesmen’s application blanks: SM’s standard blank is 
in stock at all times. Price 10c each in quantities 1 through 99; 
8c each in larger quantities. SM/’s Sales Letter Round ‘Table: 
This is a service in which, once a month, collections of good sales 
letters are mailed to subscribers. Price, for a contributing member- 
ship: $7.50; for a non-contributing membership, $10 per year. 


5. “Does SALES MANAGEMENT publish a volume index?” Ans.: 
No. ‘The reason: A library style index does not seem to serve the 
need of the lay reader, and vice versa. We maintain, in the Readers’ 
Service Department, a four-way card index, in which articles are 
indexed by author, by company name, by line of business, and by 
subject-matter. Bibliographies will be furnished on request. 


6. “Can SALES MANAGEMENT furnish references to published 
material other than the content of SM?” Ans.: No. We have no 
general library service. For the benefit of those who do not know 
about the Industrial Arts Index, we suggest reference to this service 
at your local library. In it all current business papers are indexed 
for easy reference. Almost every library has it. 


Shopping Around: Bank of the Manhattan Co., 40 Wall St., 
New York, sends me a pre-release copy of “Opportunities and 
Pitfalls in Foreign Trade,” prepared by the officers of the bank’s 
Foreign Department. It’s short (16pp.), factual. You may have 
a copy by asking for it. 


Two new booklets you can buy for your salesmen: “How to Sel! 
Quality” by J. C. Aspley, Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago. Its aim: to prepare salesmen to meet increasing price 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


esistance. 40 pp. Price: from 1 to 100 copies, 25c each, discounts 
on larger quantities . . . “Human Spark Plugs Wanted” by Day- 
mond J. Aiken, subtitled, ““A Guide to Self-Training in Leadership” 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.). 32 pp. In 


100-copy quantities, 20c each, discounts for larger orders. 


If You Live In Chicago: You will want to know that the Chicago 
Public Library announces a new service for businessmen and students of 
business. It's a newly organized Business Library, equipped for reference 
and research and for lending books for home use. Chicago business firms 
are invited to apply for company library cards which may be used by all 
authorized members of the firm. In addition to books, magazines and 
directories, the library includes a collection of 10,000 maps. 


When You Send Out News Releases: You will double 
your chances for having your material saved and considered for pub- 
lication if you will observe a few simple rules. Every newspaper 
man, every public relations officer, knows them, but they’re violated 
in some respect in two-thirds of the routine releases we receive 


on SM. 


Mechanics: See that all copy is double-spaced, and do not furnish 
blurred carbons. Indicate at the top of the page the source of the 
release and the name of the person to get in touch with in case more 
information and/or photographs may be desired. If a photo accom- 
panies a release, see that a caption is pasted on it, clearly identifying 
people and subject matter. (Editors cannot assume that an uniden- 
tified photo of a man, for example, is that of the person mentioned in 
a release, even when the two are mailed in the same envelope. If they 
get separated in the process of mail opening, the unidentified photo 
must be thrown away.) Do not write with a sharp pencil on the 
backs of photographs—it spoils the print for clean engraving. And 
do not mail photographs without suitable cardboard backing to 
prevent damage in the mail. 


Politics: It isn’t necessary to send a letter with a release. Ordi- 
narily, any type of letter attempting to “sell’’ the material in the 
release, or to influence the editors in favor of using it, promptly and 
efficiently defeats its own purpose. All professional folk are touchy 
in some way. Editors just do not like to be ordered to use un- 
solicited publicity material. 


Schools for Hospitality: “A far western ‘department store’ 
with 96,981 square miles of floor space is expected, conservatively, to 
do a 100 million dollar business this year selling snow-capped moun- 
tains, trout streams, coast resorts and green forests. The job calls 
for 1,377,764 salespeople, most of them not too well trained in sales- 
manship—but that problem is being solved fast and successfully.” 
These are the lead sentences of an article which will appear in the 
May 20 issue—the story about the way the State of Oregon dis- 
covered that its tourist and vacation business had developed almost 
naturally into the third largest single source of income, and what the 
Oregonians are doing about it. Not only is the State spending 
$250,000 in advertising to attract tourists this year, but hospitality 
schools are being held all over the state to teach the residents how to 
make things pleasant when their guests arrive. It makes a grade-A 
article. 


Remember L. A.: The medley of promotion noises emanating from 
Los Angeles has, by now, surely planted June 3, 4, and 5 in your con- 
sciousness as the dates of the annual convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives. This is a reminder to make your hotel reservations 
now. SM will be represented there by Publisher Ray Bill, Director of 
Customer Relations E. W. Davidson, and 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS— 


By E. G. Gavin, Editor, 
AMERICAN BUILDER 


There is a definite resistance to 
prices of lumber and many building 
materials on the part of dealers and 
their builder customers. ‘This resist- 
ance coupled with the fact that pro- 
duction of key building materials is 
about 155% of the 1940 production 
indicates that a competitive market 
for these materials will arrive by 
September or October of this year. 

The disruption of the finely bal- 
anced distribution system for lumber 
and building materials occasioned by 
the needs of war and, perhaps need- 
lessly prolonged and aggravated by 
the policies of OPA, still produces a 
shortage of a given material in one 
place and a surplus in another. | 
believe that another four to six 
months will be required for distribu- 
tion to become orderly again. 

The greatest need of the lumber 
and building material industry today 
is for the government to remove all 
of its wartime controls and for the 
Congress to defeat proposed measures 
for additional controls and wide- 
spread public housing. If the com- 
petitive forces of free private enter- 
prise operate without bureaucratic 
control, the building industry will be 
back on a sound production and dis- 
tribution basis before the end of 1947. 


INDUSTRIAL COAL— 


By Ivan A. Given, Editor, 
COAL AGE 

A general buyers’ market has yet 
to appear in the case of industrial 
bituminous coal. Demand still is 


heavy although the rate of produc- 
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For Heavy Goods? 


tion has increased slightly in the past 
few months. As yet, however, there 
is not sufficient loose coal floating 
around to create what might be 
called a buyers’ market. ‘The ques- 
tion has been increasingly discussed 
by coal men recently who anticipate 
such a market some time in the 
future. Some have put the date when 
it might occur at around July this 
year. At this time, however, it 
seems that this is a little early, and I 
do not believe the present demand 
situation is such that a buyers’ mar- 
ket can really occur in 1947. 

This is not to say that certain 
coals are not having hard sledding. 
These are the lower quality type, a 
small part of the output. 

To sum up: demand is heavy and 
there seems little likelihood that 
there will be a general buyers’ mar- 
ket in industrial coal in 1947. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


By Harvey Conover, Publisher, 
MILL AND FACTORY 


The market for industrial supplies 
and equipment, with the exception of 
some machine tools, is still very 
strong. Manufacturers for the most 
part, however, are reducing their 
backlogs of orders quite rapidly, and 
some are already on a current basis. 
Industrial distributors are now giv- 
ing a greater degree of attention to 


balancing their inventories and are 
spending less time expediting back 
orders. Emphasis is beginning to be 
placed upon selling instead of buyer 
appeasement for late deliveries. 

Industrial supplies haven’t experi- 
enced the great advances in prices of 
consumer goods. ‘There is, therefore, 
not the resistance from purchasers 
that is being experienced in retail out- 
lets. While large volumes are ex- 
pected to continue, the majority of 
manufacturers and distributors sell- 
ing to industry feel that they will 
soon be called upon to actually 
sell to industrial purchasers. 


PAPER— 


By Harry E. Weston, Editor, 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
PAPER WORLD 


High building costs, delayed de- 
livery of building materials and equip- 
ment and shortages of certain raw 
materials continue to hamper the 
pulp and paper industry from meet- 
ing an all-time high demand tor 
paper and paperboard. ‘The gap 
between demand and supply, how- 
ever, is being reduced by increasing 
productive capacity of existing mills 
through the installation of new 
equipment and otherwise improving 
operating efficiency and also by actual 
construction of new mills. This pro- 
gram, although tempered with cau- 
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-Industrial Editors Think It's 
More Than a Year Away in Most Fields 


tion concerning possible over-expan- 


period of reckless buying is definitely 
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CHARLES A, BRESKIN 


PLASTICS— 


By Charles A. Breskin, Ed. and Pub., 
MODERN PLASTICS 


Sellers are still “in the saddle 
insofar as thermosetting materials 
(phenolic, urea and melamine) for 
molders are concerned. ‘They will 


¢ pal seer : & continue so for perhaps four or five 
’ sion, is widespread and vigorous. over. — Gradually the consumer is months unless demand drops unsea- 
" Papermaking capacity at the end becoming more discriminating and sonably. These materials are needed 
; of 1946 has been placed in excess of more _ price-conscious—traits which for electrical equipment, wiring de- 
20 million tons. An increase in are the traditional signs of an vices, durable goods fixtures, small 
; capacity of possibly a million tons or approaching buyers’ market. housings, bottle closures and the like. 
f more is expected for this year. Shortage of chemicals, mostly phenol 
" Although the existing shortage is RUBBER— and formaldehyde, is the primary 
5 aggravating—in book and kraft more reason. Laminators, who use a 
: than others—the paper situation in By R. G. Seaman, Editor, slightly different type of resin and 
. general should be improved by the India RUBBER WORLD less of it, can fill orders for electri- 
f close of 1947. cal equipment, gears, etc., in a rea- 
q A “buyers’ market” for industrial sonable length of time except for 
I FERROUS METALS— rubber products is not expected to decorative laminate used in trim and 
y develop for several years. Our in- table tops where huge demand is far 
By Earl Shaner, Ed.-in-Chief, dustry is fortunate in that during the from satisfied. 
STEEL reconversion period it was able to Market for thermoplastics prod- 
first satisfy some of the demand for ucts such as cellulose acetate and 
Nothing even remotely resembling products marketed directly to the polystyrene has broken except for 
a buyers’ market has yet arrived in consumer while awaiting the de- sheeting. Many end products from 
the field of ferrous metals. If the mand for industrial rubber. Indus- these materials go into consumer 
current high rate of operations in the trial demand was retarded by the goods but a large portion is also used 
steel industry can be continued slower rate of reconversion of the for fluorescent lighting, refrigerator 
.- throughout the second quarter, sup- automotive, transportation, construc- and automotive escutcheons, trim, 
)- ply of some finished steel products tion and chemical manufacturing etc., for closures and other industrial 
W will begin to catch up with demand industries, but is now increasing purposes. Many molders have sev- 
ie in June or July. However, the significantly. eral months inventory of molding 
t- balance between supply and demand I believe that a ‘“‘buyers’ market”’ material on hand. Customer demand 
yr tor small-size bars, tubes, plates, and for tires is at least six months off has slackened. The buyer has reach- 
P light gauge flat rolled steel will not and then will develop only for a ed the point where he can pick and 
y- be achieved until later in the year or limited time and to a limited degree. choose in this category. 
2g early in 1948, The “softening” of the retail price Despite certain shortages, emphasis 
Is This timetable, of course, can be of passenger-car tires which has in the plastics industry today is 
Ww affected by several factors. At the recently taken place is due to the re- entirely on the sales, merchandising, 
ig Moment, new orders for steel are turn of the regular prewar seasonal marketing and informative labeling. 
al somewhat lower than in past months reduction in demand instead of the The industry realizes that a complete 
0 because buyers are holding off in beginning of a long-term “buyers’ — buyer market is not far off. 


anticipation of lower prices. The 
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market.” 
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CASTINGS— 


By Frank G. Steinebach, Editor, 
The FOUNDRY 


Due to the basic character of cast- 
ings in most types of engineering de- 
sign, huge demands for cast products 
developed as reconversion of industry 
got under way. In the fields of gray 
iron and malleable iron castings, 
where very little war expansion took 
place, large backlogs of orders still 
exist, and, barring a severe economic 
setback, will continue for at least 
another year. While many steel 
foundries are busy, especially those 
making steel castings for railroads, 
steel foundry capacity is available 

As a result of heavy war expan- 
sion, the production capacity of 
aluminum and magnesium foundries 
has exceeded the demand since late 
in 1945. A “‘buyers’ market” exists in 
these fields. Demand for brass and 
bronze castings is spotty. 


OILsS— 


By Warren C. Platt, Pres., 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


We have run into an unexpected 
increase in consumption of petroleum 
products, not only for automobiles, 
trucks, and so on, but for heating 
oils and Diesels, with the result that 
we are taxing our refining capacity 
as well as our crude production 
capacity at the moment. 

The other week we had a 25c per 
bbl. increase in the price of crude 
that will cause more drilling and 
perhaps in 5 or 6 months will have 
an effect upon the volume of supply. 

The reason for this tightness in 
petroleum supply is not any lack of 
supply or any falling down on the 
part of the oil industry, but this un- 
expected increase in demand. Heat- 
ing oil has increased because of the 
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EVAN JUST 


coal troubles and John Lewis. 
Everybody seems to be getting more 
miles per day out of their automo- 
biles on the good roads, and then of 
course, manufacturing is at a high 
peak. This continues indefinitely al- 
though a severe business recession 
would reduce this consumption, but 
I don’t think in any severe propor- 
tion. 


NON-FERROUS 


By Evan Just, Editor, 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


A buyers’ market in the non-fer- 
rous metals will lag behind that in 
“soft”? goods because industry’s large 
pipelines are still unfilled and be- 
cause durable-goods manufacturers 
are swamped with firm orders for 
their products. Also, the Govern- 
ment has large unfilled stockpile re- 
quirements. Zinc at present is 
weaker than copper or lead, but also 
much closer to the price level expect- 
able over the long term. 

Copper will probably reach a bal- 
ance between supply and demand 


METALS— 


HENRY M. BATTERS 


when “pipelines” are -filled, presum- 
ably some time in 1947, but the price 
is not likely to weaken substantially 
until foreign demands slacken. Lead 
will probably be in balance soon, 
both from increased primary produc- 
tion and greater scrap turnover, but 
on account of limited world-wide 
developed ore reserves, no large sag 
in price is expected. Some lessening 
of light-metal requirements is antici- 
pated but not much price change. 


CHEMICALS— 


By Henry M. Batters, Market Editor, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


During the war a sharp upsurge 
in requirements and government al- 
location placed the chemical indus- 
try in a position where the law of 
supply and demand was _ thrown 
completely out of balance. After the 
war pent-up demand from normal 
consumers, and commercial explott- 
ation of new products pushed re- 
quirements far above wartime 
peaks. 

The Chemical Engineering index 
for the industrial consumption ot 
chemicals for the first quarter of this 
year establishes new records for both 
production and consumption. Plant 
capacities have been expanded con- 
siderably, but it would take much 
more than a moderate recession in 
general business to bring supply and 
demand into balance. ; 

Under these conditions, the posst- 
bility of a buyers’ market for chemi 
cals is rather remote. Most certainly 
it is not to be expected this year. 
Chemical companies are continuing 
their expansion programs, some 0 
which are already approaching com- 
pletion, and by the latter part of 
1948 I believe the supply situation 
may improve sufficiently to bring 
about competitive selling in at least 
some segments of chemical industry. 
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3 wars... 


1. Yankee Home-Town Stations 


2. Yankee Network, New England's Largest Regional Network 
3. Mutual Broadcasting System, World's Largest Network 


Yankee's 24 home-town stations do a three- 400-station Mutual Broadcasting System, the 


al way job in New England. world's largest network. 

ad Each Yankee station provides the impact of . That's why Yankee home-town audiences do 
ne its local acceptance as a home-town station, not have to dial outside stations. They get every- 
mt used daily by local merchants, carrying programs thing — home-town programs, Yankee programs, 
of of local interest. including Yankee Network News Service, and 
It has a separate identity, provides a second Mutual's coast-to-coast programs in one big 
i powerful impact as the Yankee station in its trad- Yankee package. 

Mn ing area, carrying Yankee programs sponsored It's a powerful three-way impact — and, be- 
: by New England and national advertisers. cause all principal markets are within Yankee 
nd Then, its identity and acceptance extend still coverage areas — it's an impact that hits 89.4% 


further. As a Yankee station it is a part of the of New England's radio homes. 


spteceptance ta THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Foundation 


THE YANKEE NETWorK, INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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The walls—laminated plastic 
The shadow-box frames—laminated plasi 


This handsome foyer will always look smari 
A damp rag will restore its looks; 
even heavy traffic can't mar the floors. 


Bakelite Offices 
Get New Decor 


It's impervious to heat, water or light. 
Walls are plastic over crotched mahogany veneer. 
Room is quieter than average office. 


More plastic—walls, chairs, desk-top, floors 
Even the baseboard is Vinylite. 
Cost of upkeep—almost nothing! 
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What to Tell Your Salesmen 
About Your Radio Advertising 


BY SAM LEVITAN © Sales Promotion Manager, Radio Station KSTP, Minneapolis 


You're failing to enjoy all your potential dividends from 
your radio time investment if you're overlooking the im- 
portance of briefing your salesmen on how they can use it. 


Every sales executive asks himself 
many times this question: “Am I get- 
ting the highest results from the 
present potential of my sales force?” 

The answer is “no” if the sales 
manager has failed to utilize one of 
the most effective tools in his selling 
kit: merchandising of his product’s 
costly radio and publication advertis- 
ing to his own sales force. 

What to those of us in the adver- 
tising business, or closely allied to it 
through executive sales positions, is 
obvious, often is completely foreign 
to many salesmen. Even the terminol- 
ogy of advertising is a language 
strange to them. In most instances 
salesmen deem advertising support a 
necessity, but they seldom bother to 
try to understand it. This being true, 
they cannot possibly help the trade 
they call on to understand advertis- 
ing. Ihe result is an immeasurable 
waste of advertising and promotional 
effort. 

Dramatize your advertising to your 
salesmen. Make it something alive, 
vital to them, interest-compelling, 
animate and full of selling. With the 
use of imagination and ingenuity, it 
can be done effectively on any amount 
ot an advertising budget. In most 
cases it is well to have the story of 
your advertising presented to your 
sales force by your advertising depart- 
ment, your agency or a representive 
from the medium. Whoever does the 
job should do it in a way that is 
within the scope of your salesmen’s 
everyday experiences. 

Start by defining advertising. Tell 
your sales staff what it is. Then 
talk about your own campaign. Say 
when vour advertising will appear or 
be heard, where and for how long. 
In radio we call this the obvious 
versus the elementary, and by this 
we mean that one of the most im- 
Portant facts to tell your salesmen 
about radio advertising is why it was 
selected. Whatever the program or 
announcement campaign, local or net- 
work, let your sales force know how 
your own advertising department 
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with your agency, selected the pro- 
gram. Drive home to your salesmen 
the conclusion that your advertising 
was bought because all concerned con- 
sidered it the best possible campaign 
to do a selling job for them. Your 
sales force will understand that kind 
of talk; their customers will react 
similarly. 

After taking your sales force into 
confidence about the advertising cam- 
paign, do not make the mistake of 
asking: ““What do you think about 
it? How do you like it?” Such ques- 
tions only serve to raise doubt in their 
minds. Since it is human nature to 
criticize, each salesman could find 
plenty he dislikes about your adver- 


tising. If he is normal, you would be 
forcing him to find fault; psycho- 
logically, you would be giving him 
reason to expect he should criticize. 
And you can’t hope that your sales 
force will be enthusiastic about a 
program you're not even sure of your- 
self. Stick to the positive. Say you’re 
giving them the best sales support 
extant—stop there. 

In the matter of demonstrating ef- 
fectiveness of your advertising in 
delivering sales messages to the con- 
sumer, you will find most media 
willing to provide survey information 
of one kind or another. That, too, 
requires translation into understand- 
able terms for the salesmen. Be ele- 
mentary about it; don’t hesitate to 
tell them surveys are scientific yard- 
sticks for measuring effectiveness of 
media. Tell them how and who con- 
ducts the surveys. Describe all the 
techniques used so that the results 
mean something to them. Whatever 


“I know where my salesmen are without pins— 
They're always wiring me for money!” 


kind of survey information is ap- 
plicable, show them how it compares 
with familiar statistics, such as sales 
reports, which are their own yard- 
sticks of effectiveness. 

Apply the indicated meaning of 
| your survey figures to your market 
area and give your salesmen concrete, 
localized figures on how many homes, 
how many persons, how many 
potential customers your advertising 
actually will reach and their buying 
power. A salesman in Minneapolis 


STARTING ITS doesn care how many Persons your 
FIFTEENTH YEAR advertising will re 


do his customers. He wants to know 
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. . « as industry's original and what support he is getting in his own 
most complete product news territory. Be graphic in your efforts 
and information service. to help him understand what his 


company is trying to do. Use charts 
Only $95 to $102 a month to 1 
place an advertisement for an al graphs or other symbols to — 
industrial product in Industrial sent, in some concrete way, the points 
Equipment News . . . the spot you want to make. Reprints of news- 
where more than 52,000 speci- paper or magazine advertising, pic- 


fiers and buyers for the larger 
siete in ol tadeateios sane tures of outdoor posters, etc., make 


larly look for their current it comparatively easy for a salesman 
operating requirements. to grasp implications of such adver- 

: tising because they are something he 
Details? Ask for “The IEN Plan” 


can feel and see. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS Never talk down, or talk up, to 


~y your sales force. Be candid and 
Thomas Publishing Company natural and the results will amaze 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. you. Equip each member of the sell- 
ing force with a portfolio to make 


WINSTON-SALEM: 
U. S. 100th MARKET! 


Among all the major Metropolitan Markets in the U. S., 
Winston-Salem ranks 100th in importance! This is of 
great significance to advertisers who know.that 65% to 75% 


of all sales take place in Metropolitan Markets.* 


The Winston-Salem Journal and the Twin City Sentinel 


saturate this dynamic market, morning and afternoon,— 


every day in the week ;—4 “must” for advertisers with some- 


thing to sell in the South's Number 1 State! 


* Arthur Hurd’s Analysis in Sales Management, November, 1946 


JOURNAL ana SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Circulation of the Sunday Journal and Sentinel exceeds 50,000! 


both your publication and radio ad. 
vertising visual for him. Recapitulate 
for him the entire story of your ad. 
vertising programs. Reproduce in jt 
the same charts and pictures you use 
in the oral presentation. Keep the 
portfolio brief, punchy and _ positive. 
Show the salesman how he can use 
the visual presentation to carry your 
story to his prospects. Have him 
know he is doing a service to his cus- 
tomers in keeping them informed of 
the support the product is getting, 
He should know that most retailers 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of advertising in their 
own profit pictures and are anxious 
to tie in with such advertising to 
increase their business. In the case of 
those who are not, the salesman’ 
presentation of a story with which 
you have helped him, often makes it 
possible for the salesman to get a 
dealer tie-in he has not been able to 
get in the past. 


Let the Salesman Know 


If the salesman is going to have 
help on merchandising the story of 
your advertising to his prospects, tell 
him about it. In radio advertising, 
perhaps the station is going to mer- 
chandise the story by direct mail to 
dealers in the area. Perhaps the sta- 
tion will make personal calls, or 
possibly window displays are being 
considered. It could be that your own 
company has planned point-of-sale 
tie-in material, special displays, or 
supporting newspaper. Whatever it 
is you plan to do to help salesmen 
get the story of the advertising across 
to his customers, tell them all about 
it. 

If it is a local radio program you 
are sponsoring, never overlook the 
advantage of having the show’s per- 
sonalities make a personal appearance 
at the sales meeting. Give every sales- 
man a personal introduction to these 
people. 

Let the radio stars ask salesmen for 
their cooperation. Build up the story 
of how all their efforts will avail 
nothing unless the salesman, on 
whom the retailer depends, comes 
through and gets his dealers stocked 
and keeps cooperating to move these 
stocks. 

This is not intended to be a final 
diagram for merchandising your ad- 
vertising program to your salesmen, 
but only a suggested general outline 
of some of the opportunities many 
sales executives may be overlooking. 
Other ideas will suggest themselves to 
you, as will the detailed manner 0 
their presentation. Just remember to 
take care of what may appear merely 
elementary, and the results will be 
obvious. 
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How Businessmen Use 
Small Planes on the Job 


“How do people who have bought 
our NAvion—a four-place airplane 
—use it?” To find out, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, spot- 
checked 286 NAvion owners. An- 
swers throw new light on ownership 
and use of what is frequently called 
a “private” plane. 

More than one-half of these 286 
NAvions are owned by businessmen 
and flown on their business trips. A 
total of 36 are company-ewned and 
used on business errands of all sort. 
Some of the 286 who own NAvions 
are: 54 independent business men, 
29 professional men, 28 manufac- 
turers, 15 motor car dealers, seven 


wholesalers. Farmers and_ ranchers 
own 29 of the 286 N Avions. 


Typical Users 


Here are some typical uses reported 
by salesmen and business men: 

Bert Ford, a women’s wear repre- 
sentative, traveling from Dallas, 
covers an extensive territory, and 
comes home every week end. 

The Ace Foundry, Los Angeles, 
formerly had a salesman who spent 
three or four days every week call- 
ing on customers in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Now he is flown up there 
for one-day coverage of the area, and 
works in Los Angeles the other days. 
The company saves the salary and 
expenses of one salesman; without a 
plane, there would have to be another 
man working the city. 

This foundry plane is used for 
other purposes. Not long ago, an 
error was found in drawings supplied 
for castings, and it could not be 
cleared up by telephone or airmail. 
The customer was in Oakland. One 
of the foundry owners flew there and 
got the correction made on the draw- 
ings, avoiding interference with pro- 
duction. 

In another case, a policy decision 
had to be made while one of the 
foundry executives was on vacation 
in Northern California. Another 
executive and an engineer flew there, 
got the approval, returned the same 
day, a trip of several days by motor. 

Carder Dye, of a Los Angeles 
real estate and insurance company 
(R. A. Rowan Company), states 
that the ship is used, among other 
things, to sell aircraft insurance. 
Sales the first few months of addi- 
tional insurance were more than 
enough to pay for it. He also flies 
real estate customers over properties 
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to show from the air how they lie in 


relation to commercial centers, traffic, | 


schools and other essentials. 


Ken Brown, of Long Beach, Calif., | 


is in the coin machine business, and 
figures his hourly operating cost at 
$8.50. He often makes a_ business 
flight from Los Angeles to Phoenix, 
Ariz., 350 miles, at a cost of $18 
each way, and carries about 800 Ibs. 


of merchandise or luggage. By auto- 


mobile, the trip takes seven hours. 


The Standard Oil Company of | 


California uses one of these planes 
to transport salesmen to their terri- 
tories, and in the general work of its 
marketing department. 

A Beverly Hills book dealer flies 
around his territory picking up and 
delivering rare books. A theatrical 
owner flies on more frequent inspec- 
tion tours of 45 theaters. A profes- 
sional man who, with a car, never 
got more than 75 miles from his 
office, now works in a 350-mile circle 
with his personal plane. 


LUGGAGE PRIZES 
FOR YOUR SALESMENW! 


FIELD EXECUTIVE SET Top Grain Cowhide 


Here's a wonderful way to spur your sales- 
man to the extra effort that counts for 
increased sales. 


Your sales contests or special sales pro- 
grams will get energetic, enthusiastic 
support when you offer this high quality 
luggage reward...the kind that every 
salesman wants and needs. 

This nationally advertised luggage is 
bench-crafted of choice leather... rugged 
steel frame construction. Two-Suiter has 
exclusive removable SUIT-PAC feature for 
quick, easy packing. Solid brass locks and 
fine fittings. 

24” Two-Suiter $39.50, 21 Overniter $31.50 
Both for $71.00— these prices represent 
50% saving on advertised consumer prices. 

Sample orders invited. Manufactured and sold by 

FirnmMAN LeatHer Goons Corp. 
137 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


All business 

is local... and 
the Locally -Editeds 

mean business 


SIX LOCALLY-EDITED GRAVURE MAGAZINES 


FEATURING THE LOCAL TOUCH FOR HIGHEST 


READER INTEREST —FOR GREATER ADVERTISING VALUE 


INTERESTED? CONTACT 
ONE OF THE “REPS” 


If you would like to 

know more about 

the Locally-Edited 
Gravure Magazines and their mar- 
kets, just contact any office of one 
of the following representatives: 
Branham Company, Jann & Kelley, 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., or write to 
Standard Gravure Corp., Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


(l Service Siution 


THE 


Planned Distribution 


The P. D. 2-in-] market (Greater 
Cleveland plus the 26 adjacent 


counties) gives you Ohio’s two 


richest markets at one low cost. 


The Plain Dealer is Enough 
—if You Use it Enough 
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Obviously no business firm would be so foolish! 1 

Yet, many concerns have failed because of similar Tie 

mistakes. They selected locations unfavorable to 1 

business operations. The result was inevitable vod 
failure . . . a warning that it doesn’t pay to guess 

at your market. 1 

to | 

The Plain Dealer Market Survey department goes Key 
a long way toward reducing the normal risks of 

business enterprise in the Cleveland area. It tells PUI 
you where the best customers for your particular 

B ° ° ° 1 

product are located, their potential buying power Au. 

and the relative sales you may expect. Just call or Bet 

write a Plain Dealer representative for an appoint- 

ment to receive this individualized service. enc 

by 

CLEVELAND ? 

| 

Ex 


LAIN DEALER}, 


Clevelands Home Newspaper 


John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S Grant, Allanta 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


ADVERTISING 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 


12i—The $8,000,000,000 Textile In- 
dustry: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A portforlio of the 19-article 
series by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment, (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (Price 
50c) 


132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 

Blueprint -Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by 
Burton Bigelow and Edwin G. Flemming. 
(Price 5c) 


_130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances among Salesmen, by Robert 


N. McMurray. (Price 5c) 
129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 


(Price 10c) 


127—“Dollar-Hour” Travel Costs for 
Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


124—What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor- 
man R. Catharin. (Price 5c) 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plan 


to Encourage More Selective Selling, by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


136—Two Dozen Ways to Put an 
Audience to Sleep, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 

113—How to Hold a Press Confer- 


ence—A Primer for Management Men, 
by James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as 
Major Buying Center. (Price 5c) 
135—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources for Businessmen, by 
Peter B. B. Andrews. (Price 10c) 


133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes!” (Price 5c) 
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125—N. Y. Buying Groups Increase 
Department Store Memberships in 1946. 
Seventeen principal retail store groups 
and their national membership in prin- 
cipal cities. (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 


fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 
103—A Time Saver List of Sources 


for Maps for Sales Executives. 
10c) 


(Price 
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141—Signposts on the Road to Success- 
ful Selling, by W. D. Molitor. (Price 5c) 


140—Shortages Are Major Influence In 
Present Grocery Purchasing Habits, by 
A. R. Hahn. (Price 5c) 


137—What’s Behind Today’s Trend 
Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 


128—A Portfolio of Sales Control 
Forms. (Price 10c) 
118—New Management Patterns to 


Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring A 


Richard 


Salesman’s_ Efficiency, 
Crisp. (Price 10c) 


D 


by 


: 107—The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment. (a chart) (Price 5c) 


The right idea 


but the 


This suspicious character wa 


homes, for he has rightly 


Try them for results! 


LAWRENCE, 


$52,942,000 at retail. The quickest way to gain entrance into 
95 out of every 100 Lawrence homes is to put an eye- 
opening ad into the Daily Eagle and Evening Tribune . . . only 


daily newspapers devoted exclusively to this lucrative market. 


Serving hundreds of national advertisers 


the EAGLE 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. -NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


wrong approach! 


nts his product known in Lawrence 


heard that Lawrence folks spend . 


Lawrence . . the friendliest city in the 


U.S.A. 
Population ...................-85,603 
Greater Lawrence ............128,619 
Total buying income .....$90,480,000* 
Food Sales in '45 ........$14,654,000* 


*Sales Management estimates 


-TRIBUNE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


cial techniques. . 


& 
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MU 4-3411 TODAY! 


Increase your returns from direct 


ae 


write the D. H. AHREND CO. 


ee 


333 East 44 St., New York 17, or call 


ELIMINATES NEED FOR DARKROOM. 


The Abbey Flash printer features a 


built-in timing device and masks which make trimming boards unnecessary. 


Coming Your Way 


sees flash printer, a  develop- 
ment of Abbey Photo Corp., is said 
to be the only amateur contact 
printer on the market featuring a 
built-in timing device which does 
away with the risk of over- or 
under-exposed prints. Another 
outstanding feature of the printer 
is a system of masks which makes 
the use of trimming boards un- 
necessary. Operation of the new 
flash printer is simple. When its 
cord is plugged in, a red light goes 
on. After placing the correct size 
steel mask, the negative, and print- 
ing paper in the printer, a small 
button is pressed and a white light 
flashes on and off automatically. 
The entire process is complete in 
a few minutes and the result is a 
professional-looking print with a 
uniform white border. The 
printer is constructed entirely of 
drawn sheet aluminum and _ is 
small enough to carry in a brief 
case. 


esses Vue-bins, handy containers 
for all small items such as nails, 
screws, buttons, tacks, postage 


WHAT'S INSIDE is in sight. 


stamps, etc., feature a “window 
lid” of tough transparent plastic. 
The advantage of the new con- 
tainers is that no labels are re- 
quired to identify the contents. 
Waxes, pastes, ointments and simi- 
lar compounds, can be kept in 
them without deteriorating. Vue- 
bins are available in 10 different 
sizes and are of strong rust-proof 
metal construction. The outer fin- 
ish is yellow-bronze; interiors are 
in a silver shade. They are manu- 
factured by the Buckeye Stamp- 
ing Co. 


DEVICE against intruders. 


sssssmagic mirror door inter- 
viewer, designed to help combat 
the current wave of apartment 
house robberies, is a new applica- 
tion for the transparent murror 
developed by Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. It permits the house- 
wife inside the door to obtain a 
clear view of all callers while re- 
maining unseen by them. A Visl- 
tor outside sees only his own re 
flection in a normal appearing 
mirror. 
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“1942 Plymouth, 5 passenger, 


” 


4. door sedan, advertised 


for sale at 1717 E. 95th St. for $311.00. File No. 2029335; 


USA No. 23719.” 


tised for sale at U.S. Naval Training Center at Great 
Lakes for $851.40; File No. 2541142; USA No. 23864.” 


“1942 Plymouth, 8 passenger station wagon, advertised 
for sale at U.S. Naval Training Center at Great Lakes 


for $1023.48. File No. 2029335; US A No. 137469.” 


Ewes 


“1942 model, 30 passenger Bus, for sale at 1717 E. 95th 
St., C] icago, for $2,314.40. File No. 2537074; USA No. 


942601.” 
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WAA bargains for 
War Vets exposed? 


In mid-March, 2000 veterans came to Chicago for a 
four-day War Assets Administration sale of $1,010,810 
worth of automotive vehicles ... described in a 54 page 
WAA catalog, and widely advertised. 

An enterprising Sun reporter and photographer, 
believers in ‘‘caveat emptor,” looked over the cars at 
the storage depots, found many had been in collisions 
or wrecks, were battered junk, fit only for salvage. Yet 
government prices ranged from $311 to $1,048.48. 

The Sun reporter showed the pictures to veterans 
...too late for some who had put down savings, or 
irrevocably committed themselves to pay in five days. 
On phoning the WAA to protest, these veterans were 


told the contracts were binding and must be kept! 


Tue sun on March 19th headlined the story... and 
printed the documentary photos on the picture page. 
Action was prompt. Within twenty-four hours, the WAA 
reversed itself... ruled that any buyer of equipment 
not up to specifications, could get his money refunded... 

The Sun gets action in Chicago... because it enjoys 
the respect, confidence, and support of an important 
segment of Chicago... people who buy The Sun as a 
wanted newspaper, pay the premium price of 5* a copy. 
With such an audience, The Sun moves merchandise at 
a profit...published more than 13,700,000 lines of 
advertising last year...is frequently the lowest in cost 
per unit sale. And while The Sun’s 300,000 plus daily 
and 450,000 Sunday circulation doesn’t reach all of the 
Chicago market ...no advertiser can reach much of the 


best buying power of the market—without The Sun! 
ying } 


e CHICAGO SUN 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PRE-TOUR BRIEFING: Frank E. Camp, Pro-phy-lac-tic's sales vice-president, talks 
to sales trainees on what to look for in the factory, where it is too noisy to explain. 


Memo fo Sales Trainers: 
Don't Neglect Product 


BY FRANK E. CAMP - 


The sad truth is that during the 
war the manufacturing and sales 
forces of many companies lost touch 
with each other. Unfortunately, there 
continues to be a gap between the 
men who make the products and 
those who sell them. 

At Pro-phy-lac-tic, we realized that 
our own reconversion job required 
more than the usual trouble-shooting 
methods of sales management. To 
build most solidly for the buyers’ 
market to come, we enlisted the aid 
of Nejelski & Co., Inc., New York 
City, management counsels. We 
planned a comprehensive program 
with the Nejelski specialists to supply 
us with the most modern methods for 
recruiting and training additional 
salesmen, and for retraining our 
present force. 

One key step in the current train- 
ing program—already paying divi- 
dends—was to teach our men how 
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Vice-President in Charge of Sales, The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 


our products are made at the plant. 
We could foresee that salesmen’s in- 
adequate product information could 
hurt us specifically in two ways: 

First, it could lessen confidence of 
our customers in Pro-phy-lac-tic prod- 
ucts. Years of consistent consumer 
advertising and research skill have 
gone into creating this confidence. 

Second, it could break down some 
of the confidence our sales force has 
gained with customers by years of 
continuous creative sales help. 

This was our problem. The solu- 
tion was obvious: Organize a train- 
ing course at the factory to equip 
a salesman with the most important 
tool he can carry—a thorough knowl- 
edge of his product. 

We know that our plant is a first- 
rate training area. Many of our sales- 
men have been through the plant 
several times on tours, but generally 
they failed to absorb the kind of 


knowledge we knew they should have 
as salesmen. What was wrong? 

To find out, our sales executives 
and the Nejelski researchers made 4 
trial trip. We soon discovered a 
basic fact which had escaped us for 
years—a production engineer's em- 
phasis on manufacturing details sel- 
dom provides the salesman with am- 
munition he can translate into con- 
vincing sales presentations. So we set 
down principle No. 1 for the new 
course: A trip through the plant must 
be sales-focused. Every operation and 
every presentation must provide sales- 
men with readily usable ammunition. 

As sales executives, we found it 
relatively easy to map out goals both 
ideal and practical. The idea was 
not only to show salesmen how our 
products are made, but to instill in 
them an enduring confidence in the 
quality of the products they se! . To 
do this we set five training objectives: 
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1. Tell and show salesmen the 
high standards by which the company 
selects raw materials and accepts or 
rejects finished products. 

2. Demonstrate step-by-step qual- 
ity control during manufacture. 

3. Give salesmen an appreciation 
of why our large volume enables us 
to use specialized methods and equip- 
ment not practicable in smaller 
plants. 

4, Demonstrate how Pro-phy-lac- 
tic, though an old established firm 
with fine traditions, aggressively de- 
velops new products. 

5. Provide the opportunity for 
salesmen to experience for themselves 
the teamwork within the company. 

To achieve these five sales objec- 
tives, the sales department joined 
with manufacturing and laboratory 
groups to set up the course. We de- 
cided to tell and show the complete 
development of our principal products 
through each stage of manufacture. 
These products include tooth brushes, 
hair brushes, personal brushes, combs, 
and household brushes. It was also 
decided to give the course in only 
three of our 10 plants. Operations in 
these three plants are most significant 
from a sales point of view. 


In-Plant Training Pattern 


What we show our salesmen in 
the molding plant illustrates the in- 
plant training plan we follow. In this 
plant, brush backs and combs are 
produced. The first training step is to 
show a complete cycle of one mold- 
ing machine. Molding creates some 
flaws and stresses in the plastic. Rigid 
inspection catches these flaws. That’s 
the sales point our salesmen carry 
away with them. 

Engineers readily appreciate the 
use of control panels and _ facilities 
tor protecting operators of molding 
machines. These safety features en- 
able workers to concentrate on qual- 
ity of production without fear of 
injury. Now, when salesmen speak of 
quality of control, they can be spe- 
cific. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic operates one of the 
largest batteries of heavy section in- 
jection molding machines in the 
United States. What does this mean 
to our customers? Obviously, econ- 
omy in production which is reflected 
in sales prices. 

Some molds for the injection 
molding machines cost as much as 
$15,000. They must be given a high 
polish. Care in production at this 
stage is immediately reflected in the 
appearance of the product offered at 
retail, 

Before a mold is approved, an in- 
Spection is made for minute flaws. 
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‘ We let our salesmen examine rejects 


to see if they can locate flaws. This 
builds confidence in our quality con- 
trol. 

“Be specific. ‘ake nothing for 
granted. Remember that you’re deal- 
ing with salesmen, not engineers.” 
That’s what we emphasize to our 
instructors. 

The training method used in the 
molding plant also is employed in 
the plant where brush backs are 
stapled with bristles. 

In drilling holes in plastics in 
which to staple bristles, new stresses 
and strains are set up. The solution 
to this problem can be an important 
sales point. We have developed an 
exclusive method and this is demon- 


SALES-WISE, WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


we realized that the course would 
be no more effective than its instruc- 
tors. We wanted. to teach product 
knowledge, but only from a sales 
point of view. That’s why a sales ex- 
ecutive was selected to train and 
direct production and research spe- 
cialists for this course. However, the 
actual instruction of our salesmen 
was in the hands of the technical 
men. These included our director of 
chemical research and new product 
development, and two quality control 
engineers. 

Each of the three technical trainers 
prepared an outline of his part of the 
tour. The proposed training outline 
was put to the test. Pro-phy-lac-tic 
sales executives and specialists from 


Dr. John R. Brown, Jr. (right) Pro-phy- 


lac-tic's director of chemical research, picks sales angles from his technical explanation. 


strated in considerable detail, viewing 
through polaroid screen the before 
and after effects. 

Customers ask salesmen many 
questions about the bristle that goes 
into tooth brushes. That’s why we 
emphasize on the tour the sales sig- 
nificance of our patented process for 
rounding ends of Prolon bristles for 
tooth brushes. This process results in 
tooth brushes that are more gentle to 
gums than unrounded bristles. 

Development and control labora- 
tories are dramatic in themselves. 
But, without adequate explanation, 
their immediate sales value can be 
obscured. In our laboratories, sales- 
men are particularly encouraged to 
ask questions because the questions 
they ask invariably have sales impli- 
cations. Salesmen know more than 
anyone else the kind of technical 
questions their customers throw at 
them. 

In developing our training program 


the Nejelski organization took a trial 
run. They looked at each proposed 
training step as our salesmen would 
view it. Following the pre-test tour, 
we held an evaluation conference. 
We asked ourselves these questions: 
How effectively was the sales point 
of view brought out? How effective 
was each trainer’s presentation? How 
skillful was each trainer in answering 
questions raised by salesmen? How 
could we reduce noise interference in 
the factory? How could we make it 
possible for salesmen to see important 
processes ? 
The tour was revised in two im- 
portant respects. A written descrip- 
tion of the tour was prepared. This 
serves a dual purpose. Salesmen ob- 
tain a clear idea in advance of what 
they are about to experience on the 
entire tour. When the tour is over, 
they have a valuable reference guide 
to take home with them. Then, on 
tour, brief preliminary talks are 
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IS SOLD WHEN YOUR STORY IS TOLD IN THE eis ie 


THE HOUSTON MARKET 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


IN THE 
HEADLINES 


Houston . . . the largest city in the Southwest . . . 
the fastest growing city in the nation . . . leading 
industrial metropolis of the South . . . world’s biggest 
oil port . . . nation’s biggest cotton market .. . 
national aviation gateway to Latin America... pro- 
jected construction expenditures for the first three 
postwar years, $406,000,000 . . . so many new steel 
skeletons are rising on every hand the skyline has a 
jagged unfinished appearance .. . 


—WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


SELL Hous ton 


IN THE 
CHRONICLE 


You need remember only two facts about Houston: 
(1) It is the largest, richest, and most active market 
in the South. (2) One medium, The Houston 
Chronicle, reaches all levels and corners of this mar- 
ket with the kind of efficiency that makes a space 
buyer’s job a pleasure. The Chronicle’s leadership in 
Houston is a matter of record. In fact, The Chronicle 
for 34 consecutive years has been first in both 
advertising and circulation. 


The Houston Chronicle 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 


LIyAIVW NOLSNOH 3JH1L 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


SEE Hous ton & 
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scheduled for the quiet areas, giving 
instructors opportunities to acquaint 


salesmen with the machines and 
processes they are about to see, and 
what operations they should observe, 

The ultimate measure of our suc- 
cess will show up in our sales. Pend- 
ing a final accounting, certain trends 
are already evident. We have eyj- 
dence that we strengthened the feel- 
ing in our salesmen that every de- 
partment is meshing effectively with 
all other departments. 

What do the salesmen think about 
the training course? Listen to what 
one salesman declared in his interview 
with the Nejelski organization: 

“You can’t make up sales argu- 
ments out of thin air when buyers 
ask about our products. Fer example, 
I made a point of the fact that we 
have been the only tooth brush people 
making our own brushes and the 
buyer asked, ‘So what?’ Now that 
I know what goes on in the plant, | 
can use that point to good advantage. 
Do you know one thing that I'll 
never forget when I get back to the 
territory? That is the fact that my 
efforts are responsible for employment 
of 53 of these people.” 


Tips on Food Sales 
Around the World 


Lever Bros. kit shows 
there is no nationality on 
good sales ideas. 


Will photographs of cheese on dis- 
play at a store in Paris, and bananas 
merchandised in Peking, China, give 
American grocers ideas on how to 
sell their products here? Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
thinks so. Their salesmen are now 
handing out to grocers in the United 
States an illustrated brochure, ‘“Gro- 
cery Stores Around the World.” 
This illustrates the type of groceries 
offered for sale here and abroad— 
and points out the sales technique 
involved in display. Personal service 
means as much in Stockholm as in 
Philadelphia. Mass displays are as 
effective in Watseka, III., as in Lon- 
don, England. 

In the same package with the 
brochure, is a four-page, two-color 
folder containing 20, down-to-earth, 
merchandising suggestions _ selected 
from the recently-issued United 
States Department of Commerce 
booklet, “Establishing and Operating 
a Grocery Store.” Included in the 
booklet are 10 policies outlined by 
The Progressive Grocer which have 
been used by outstanding grocers. 
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Demonstration Tricks 
That Clinch the Sale 


Hatful of props tell Per- 
fection's story — word- 
lessly 


COLD WATER doesn't drown this sale. 


The sales training program of Per- 


fection Stove Co., Cleveland, teaches | 


dealer salesmen to use a hatful of 


assorted sales props—rubber bands, a | 


package of cigarettes, a tea kettle or 
two, a wooden plank, biscuit dough 
and a collection of baking tins. 

There’s an excellent reason for 
this odd lot of demonstration aids. 
When dealing with housewives, 60 
years of sales experience has taught 
Perfection that the proof is in the 
pudding. 

When the housewife asks if the 
stove will “flare up” in case the 
coffee pot boils over, the Perfection 


dealer salesman has been taught to | 


nonchalantly pour a spoonful or more 
of water into the burner—when the 
burner i6 going full blast. ‘The ex- 
pected flare-up doesn’t happen. 

Is the stove odorless? Silently, 
the dealer drops a rubber band and a 
cigarette butt down the chimney of 
the burner. The prospect, nose 
wrinkled in anticipation of the nau- 
seating smell to come, awaits the odor 


she associates with burning rubber | 


and stale cigarettes. Nothing hap- 


pens! The prospect has the proof in | 


advance before the dealer salesman 


explains that there is no odor because | 


combustion is so complete. 
‘The Perfection burner sits at the 
ttom of a chimney. The housewife 
nders if the heat actually reaches 
top, where the pan would sit. 
dealer salesman merely holds a 
ette several inches above the 


er and the cigarette lights. 
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EVERYONE READS THE 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
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HOME COVERAGE 


In the City Zone 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES .. . *TOTAL 
RateCity ears retaliate 67,944 | erree 


Average 
Number of City Zone Families Circulation 
N. Y. State Estate, 3.8 Persons Per Family 175,775 


A. B. C. 
NEWS Net Paid City Zone Circulation * Sept. 30, 1946 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, Sept. 30, 1946 168,562 


IT ALL FIGURES TO 95.9% COVERAGE 262,094 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE AT MINIMUM COST 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 


‘Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ Boston @ Atlanta @ San Francisco 
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BE ONE OF YOUR BRIGHTER SALES AREAS 


US WL MIGIGH 


Has $2886 per family at retail compared with $2026 national average 


Me burtuglen Free Press 


COVERS THE Fleas 


ACETATE ENVELOPES 


1) PRESERVE 
PROTECT AND F 


Le PHOTOGRAPHS 


= + RECORDS 
sHOP CARDS 


ART WOR 

pHoTOs 
CREDIT CARDS 

PRESENTATIONS * 
J 


livery. Seve 
izes. Quick de . 
ee, ema their low a 
os pa ond prices a y 
™ compony letterhead. 


GLENFIELD PLASTICS, INC. 


n.Y. 
54 DEWITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, 


Dap | 


‘7 MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR 
EVENING 


}: 


’ MINNEAPOLIS % 


| TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Pipa | 
MORE THAN 

535,000 SUNDAY 
| 420,000 DAILY 


Beal Zig imie 


BEST READ 
IN THE 
UPPER 

| MIDWEST 
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SELL BY MAIL 


ET this successful mail order advertising agency 
show you how to get live leads and direct orders 
Why let your 
salesmen waste expensive time? Use mail order 


from magazine advertisements. 


sure. Get leads— 


ick, 
= For instructions 


then walk in and close sale. 

* without obligation write 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 

24-B West 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


advertising. cheap, 


” 
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WHERE DO YOU GO from NO? 

by Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 
An important new book on the basic principles of 
two-fisted selling. A ‘‘must’’ in every sales training 
program. Twelve chapters and a special index of 
memorable epigrams on selling and advertising. Over 
200 pages of stimulating ideas. Write today for 
Special Pre-Publication Quantity Offer. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Couer U.S.A. with 
7700 posters. 

One contract with 
ane company. 4c mer 
thousand circulation. 
Auailalle July 7. 


VOUGLAS LEIGH POSTER ADVERTISING 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N.Y 


Package Show Exhibits 


Forecast Design Changes 


“Give consumers a break with functional packages" is 
theme of Annual Packaging Conference. Be skeptical of 


tradition, speakers 


advise — begin 


package design 


projects with research that will uncover consumer needs. 


That the packaging industry has 
resumed business at the peacetime 


| stand, with vigorous appreciation of 


war-bred developments in materials 


| and expanding markets, was plainly 


| packaging. 


revealed at the Annual Packaging 
Conference and Exposition sponsored 


|| by the American Management Asso- 


ciation. Held at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, the Exposition was the 


|| largest in its 16-year history, with 
| almost 200 exhibits occupying 95,000 


square feet of floor space. This was 
50% greater than last year and more 
than double that of 1944. 

One of the most marked trends 
noticed at the Exposition was that 
toward transparent containers for a 
host of products including shoes, 
hats, foodstuffs, and pharmaceuticals. 

An innovation in the transparent 
packaging field was introduced by 
the Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Plastics Division. This is the first 
folding rigid transparent box. It 
was predicted that the ease of stor- 
age of these new boxes would take 
the transparent package into fields 
never before utilizing this type of 
The new boxes are 


| fabricated completely by machine and 


are shippable in knock-down form. 

Shellmar Products Corp. featured 
an unusual. transparent paper pack- 
age for olives. Another container 
developed by this company is a 
4” x 2” package designed to permit 
a woman to carry an extra pair of 
nylon hose in her bag. 

One of the most startling develop- 
ments in the packaging of medicine 
was demonstrated by the Wheaton 
Glass Co. This is a two-part con- 
tainer. One of the compartments 
holds penicillin and the other, decic- 
cant. As long as the deciccant 
remains blue in color the penicillin 
is fit to use. However, if the color 
turns to red then it is indicated that 
moisture has spoiled the penicillin. 

A highlight of the Packaging Con- 
ference and Exposition was the con- 
sumer packaging clinic. Here a 
challenge to the packaging industry 
to design more functional containers 
was made by a panel of package de- 
signers, manufacturers and engineers. 
To insure greater convenience to the 
consumer the panel suggested that 
package design begin first with a 
study of ultimate consumer needs. 
Many packages, the experts charged, 


FIVE-MAN CONSUMER PACKAGING PANEL: Left to right, Charles E. Waring, The 
Davidson Chemical Corp.; Benjamin L. Webster, noted New York industrial designer 
Henry J. Howlett, secretary, American Management Association, chairman of the clinic; 
Joseph Givner, National Merchandising Corp.; E. P. Tibbetts, Bristol-Meyers Company: 
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THAT [0 MILLION FAMILIES LIVED 
OUTSIDE THE INFLUENCE OF 
METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


13 PUBLICATIONS WITH REPORTED 
CIRCULATION OF 3 MILLIONS IN 
TOWNS UNDER 1000 GAVE ME 
GOOD COVERAGE. 


4 Fount 


| HAD ONLY 2 MILLION CIRCULA- 
TION FOR 3 MILLION TRUE SMALL 
TOWN FAMILIES—AN ACTUAL 
COVERAGE OF ONLY 58%. 


mony 


SMALL TOWN 


CIRCULATION? 


| FOUND THAT 1/3 
DIDN'T GO WHERE 


ohana mmmenegggper so 


| THOUGHT IT DID 


2. q Kuew 


3 MILLIONS LIVED IN TRUE SMALL 
TOWNS UNDER 1000. 


OF THAT 3 MILLIONS, !/3 OF IT 
WENT TO SUBURBAN TOWNS IN 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS. 


emmercestngee . omnnenenmrnesn snscepennenete eemmemmemnes mnennemenen siti anne nt 


6 What q Did 


1 ADDED GRIT. 2/3 OF ALL ITS 
CIRCULATION IN TRUE SMALL 
TOWNS INCREASED MY COVERAGE 
BY 20%. 


There is a market of more than three million families in True Small Towns 
beyond the influence of Metropolitan Market Districts and this market 
is not adequately covered by the multi-million-circulation urban publications. 


Grit has the greatest concentration of True Small Town circulation of any 


national publication. 


It takes Grit to supplement your coverage in 
True Small Towns. Ask the Grit representative to show if 
you "S. T.—Small Town or Suburban Town.” 


Yow Wore Vhan Ever 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S 
GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


with more than 600,000 circulation 


SMALL TOWN OR 
SUBURBAN TOWN— 
HAVE YOU READ IT? 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


were designed with more thought 
given to the convenience of the han- 
dling and transportation by the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and _re- 
tailer, than to the way they will be 
used by the consumer. 

The experts pointed out that the 
company that first developed a pour- 
ing spout for salt packages got a 
jump on its competitors and that the 
same advantage is ahead for any 
manufacturer who can improve pres- 
ent, inconvenient packages for com- 
mon household purposes. 


THE CASE OF THE 
PANACOUSTIC 
PLAYBACK 


toothbrush. 


In his address before the A. M. A. 
Packaging Conference, 
William J. Sanning, director of ad- 
vertising, The Kroger Co., stated 
that really aggressive management 


sponsored 


Demonstrated at the clinic, as ex- 
amples of what ingenuity can pro- 
duce, were: (1) a small hydraulic 
pump for dispensing ketchup; (2) 
tongs for extracting olives 
long narrow bottles; (3) a funnel 
to prevent spilling of tooth powder 
on the wash-basin instead of on the 


PRICE $125 


FOB Washinaton 


New Transcription Portable Meets Specific 


Needs of Executives and Salesmen 


Facts and Figures 


Size: 18x 12x 6"; Weight: 
21 Ibs. 

Case: Tan leatherette lug- 
gage-type overnight bag. 
Specifications: 7-tube am- 
plifier, AC-DC operated; 
6"' PM speaker; 33 1/3 or 
78 rpm; plays 6 to 16" 
transcriptions. 

Controls: Separate ampli- 
fier and turntable switches; 
vol. & tone controls. 
Pick-Up: Featherweight, 
with tested knee - action 
Nylon needle. 

Exclusive Feature: Polarity 
does not have to be 
e«hecked for DC use. 


Price: $125 FOB Washing- 
ton (AC only, in leather 
case, same). 


today. 


1121 Vermont 
Avenue 


JOSEPH TAIT, President 


USRECO presents a custom-made overnight 
bag full of quick tricks—one of the finest, 
truest, compact-est playbacks ever built. 
ready to spin into action at the pop of the 
top. Just lift the lid, plug in, put on record 
and PLAY. No time lost fooling with a sep- 
arate speaker—no AC-DC worry—no bother 
checking DC polarity. This is 21 lbs. of dynamic 
selling force! Aijr-mail or wire your order 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Washington 5, 


knows the value of label design, and 
recognizes the important place jt 
holds in merchandising and sales 
strategy. In his opinion, however, 
management may not and need not 
know the details of packaging. He 
pointed out that it was primarily the 
job of the advertising and merchan- 
dising departments to keep packaging 
plans and label designs up-to-date 
and in harmony with the company’s 
sales policies. 

John A. Warren, packaging con. 
sultant, American Home Products 
Corp., warned that no immediate re- 
lief in the cost of packaging materials 
can be expected, mainly because of 
labor costs of packaging suppliers. 
Mr. Warren then explained how his 
company, despite the prevalent high 
cost of packaging materials, expected 
to achieve sizable savings through a 
reexamination of packaging methods. 
Packaging costs already have been 
cut by a standardization of carton 
sizes and automatic cartoning ma- 
chines built to specifications of car- 
tons rather than cartons to specifica- 
tions of machines. 


Competition Ahead 


Speaking on the subject of develop- 
ments in pre-packaged perishable 
foods, A. L. Martin, director of re- 
search, Western Growers Associa- 
tion, emphasized the growing compe- 
tition fresh produce must face with 
hundreds of easily accessible food 
products in the store—products 
which are conveniently packed and 
ready to be carried off by the 
consumer. 

Mr. Martin warned: “If the pres- 
ent wasteful, unsanitary, hard-to- 
handle methods of retailing fresh 
produce are continued; if the grow- 
ers, shippers and wholesalers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables ignore this re- 
tail bottleneck ; if they continue to do 
little or nothing to prepare their 
products for self-service purchase, 
and if fresh produce is not kitchen- 
serviced for housewives, you and I 
are going to eat less and less of fresh 
vegetables as each year passes. We 
will eat more frozen, canned, and 
processed vegetables.” 

Mr. Martin declared that the ob- 
jective of the Western Growers As- 
sociation’s research was the solution 
to this problem. Specifically he said 


that the aim was more and more 
“fruits and vegetables packaged 
where they are grown and from 


whence they are shipped to market; 
packaged so they can become self- 
service items in food stores every 
where, waste-free, garden-fresh sani- 
tary and, incidentally branded with 
the name and trademark of the 
grower.” 
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Survey Checks Buying 


Habits in 45 Markets 


How well do consumers, in the 
state of Illinois, like your products? 
The answer is available, on a market- 
by-market basis, if you are a manu- 
facturer of food products, soaps and 
cleansers, drugs and toiletries, soft 
drinks, home equipment, and ciga- 
rettes. 

The first state-wide analysis of 
consumer purchases (The Milwaukee 
Journal type pantry poll) has just 
been completed by The Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets, 402 Leland 
building, Springfield, Ill., for mem- 
ber newspapers in 45 Illinois markets 
outside Chicago. Accompanying the 
analysis of consumer purchases is a 
record of store distribution by brands. 
However, distribution was recorded 
only when the merchandise was 
actually in the store. Readers are 
reminded that many types of mer- 
chandise were short when the sur- 
vey was made. 

Last July-August, 264 interview- 
ers from Illinois Research & Survey, 
Springfield, Ill., spread out over the 
state of Illinois with a long ques- 
tionnaire. The 72 questions they 
asked housewives in their homes took 
about 35 minutes to answer. 

They’re broken into 45 market-by- 
market booklets summarizing con- 
sumer purchases of these 18 groups 
of products: 


Vol. 1—Lard, vegetable shorten- 
ing, oleomargarine. 


Vol. 2—Crackers, soda, round and 
graham. 


Vol. 3—Canned milk, ice cream 
powders, package puddings. 

Vol. 4—Catsup, meat sauces, soups, 

Vol. 5—Coffee, soluble coffee, tea, 
tea bags. 

Vol. 6—Regular flour, ginger- 
bread mix, pancake and waffle mix, 
mufin mix and pie crust mix. 

Vol. 7—Peanut butter, potato 
chips, frozen foods, dog foods, table 
spaghetti, floor wax. 

Vol. 8—Baby foods, canned and 
cereals. 

Vol. 9—Cereals, hot and cold. 

Vol. 10—Powdered scouring clean- 
ers, bottled bleach, bluing, toilet 
bow! cleansers, drain cleaners, water 
softeners, laundry starch, soapless suds 
products. 

Voi. 11—Soap products for gene- 
eral household laundry, dishes, fine 
fabrics and painted walls or wood- 
work. toilet soap. 


MAY 1, 1947 


Vol. 12—Soft drinks and candy 
bars. 

Vol. 13 — Shampoos — liquid and 
cream type, hair tonics and permanent 
wave types. 

Vol. 14—Lipsticks, face powder, 
facial cream, nail polish, rouge, leg 
make-up, deodorants, hand and face 
lotion. 

Vol. 15—Toothpaste, tooth pow- 
der, liquid dentrifices, tooth brushes. 

Vol. 16—Cough drops and tablets 
for relief of headache. 

Vol. 17—Cigarettes. 

Vol. 18 — Household equipment, 


cooking ranges, electric washers, vac- 
uum cleaners, radios, home heating, 
refrigeration, need for repair or re- 
placement type of dwellings. 

The survey also provides market- 
by-market answers to these questions: 

1. “On what day of the week are 
most of your groceries bought?” 

2. “Where do you buy most of 
your groceries (independents or 
chains) ?” 

3. ““What type of home do you live 
in (single dwelling, duplex, apart- 
ment) ?” 

Unlike some surveys, the Illinois 
survey contains no editorial comment 
on the findings. No give-aways or 
premiums were used to secure inter- 
views. Work on the second annual 
survey is expected to begin this 
Spring and the findings are sched- 
uled for publication in the Fall. 


“WeRE JUST 
WAITING 
TO BE 
EQUIPPED... 


These past four years have been tough on hospitals, too. It has been a period of 
| unprecedented work, worry and tension that recorded a 40 per cent increase in 


hospital admissions, reaching an all-time high of 16,257,402 persons in 1945. 


The health of these folks, many of them vital home-front workers, was maintained 


despite personnel and equipment shortages. Hospitals worked with minimum 


essentials rather than normal requirements. Now much of their "made-do”" equip- 


ment is completely worn out; other equipment is obsolete because of war-won 
advances in surgical and medical care. 


Besides the obvious and urgent need for replacements, vast amounts of new equip- 

ment must be bought in the $2,000,000,000 hospital construction and expansion 

program now under way. Of this sum, an estimated $660,000,000 will be spent 
on equipment of all kinds and $1,340,000,000 on construction. 


You can reach this ready market for more than 5,000 products most effectively by 

advertising in HOSPITALS, the Journal of the American Hospital Association, 
because the key men of hospital buying (Administrators and Purchasing Agents) 
place their greatest reliance in its editorial leadership and guidance coupled with 
| the highest over-all United States A. B. C. coverage. 


HOSPITALS 


THE JOURNAL 


| of the 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


| 
| 18 E. Division St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


WHtehall 4350 


*An authoritative analysis of the soles possibilities for your product in the Hospital Market made on your request. 
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How 
advertising 
can cut unit 


sales costs 


Advertising can cut unit sales costs by 
performing necessary parts of your selling 
operation better, faster, and at less cost 
than you can do them in any other way. 
Some parts of the selling operation 
only advertising can do. For example: 


Only advertising 


can take up permanent residence 
in a prospect’s data file ready for 
use when he’s ready to buy. 


Only advertising 
can reach people your salesmen 
don’t know, can’t reach, or can’t 
afford to call on. 


Only advertising 


can reach all the unknown pros- 
pects in any broad market. 


Only advertising 


can scout an entire industry for 
new uses for your product. 


Only advertising 
can relieve the salesman of parts 
of the selling job that otherwise 
he would do at higher cost. 


Such advertising is to selling what the 
machine tool is to production. It makes 
it easier for your salesmen to sell more in 
less time—which lowers unit sales costs. 


We call such advertising ‘‘Ditch- 
Digging Advertising that sells by help- 
ing people buy.” (REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE). 
Our new booklet, “How We Put ‘Ditch- 
Digging’ Advertising toWork,” tellshow 
we help clients apply the power of the 
printed word to reducing unit sales costs. 


This booklet tells how the eight steps 
of a complete ‘‘Ditch-Digging’’ Adver- 
tising program can be developed step by 
step, product by product, market by 
market. It gives the rules we follow in 
creating copy that sells by helping people 
buy. It explains how we work closely with 
a client to make his advertising produce 
more sales per dollar. 


We'll be glad to send a copy of this new 
booklet to any interested company exec- 
utive east of the Mississippi. 


The 


SCHUYLER HOPPER 


Compan ) 


12 East 41st St.. New York 17,N. Y 
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'size. They protect the tarpaulin from 


‘'monds & Simmonds, Inc., St. Louis. | 


Package Simplifies r 


Tarpaulin Buying 1 | SELL — or tive 


A survey forecasts ac- | 
ceptance for packaged | 


"tarps" inasingle quality. coverage of home 
furnishings buyers 


oy 


Haire provides a specialized merchan. 
| dising publication t@serve-each specific 
| division of the gfeat home furnishings 
market to give the respective buyer 
readers the helpful, specialized informa- 
tion they weed and went. 

And to advertisers each Haire special- 
ized magazine delivers the concentrated 
responsive readership for effective ad- 
vertising. 


MORE effective because 
they’re MORE SELL-ective 


DOUBLING AS A POINT-OF-SALE display, @ HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW—(since 1892) 

this package reduces retail sales time. | lhe only specialized magazine serving 
the needs of the housewares and appli- 
ance market. Member ABC, ABP. 


_ Tarpaulins are now a packaged) @ ome FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING — 
item. The customers—mainly farm- (since 1901)—The specialized guide for 
ers—now can step into a retail store coordinated merchandising of products 
and pick out a standardized and for living rooms, dining room, bed 
packaged product. room. Member ABC, ABP. 


“Heretofore, the tarpaulin indus- © LINENS & DOMESTICS—(since 1926) —The 
try has made purchasing extremely only specialized publication devoted ex- 
difficult,” declares Herman Wenzel, clusively to the great linens and do- 
president, H. Wenzel Tent & Duck mestics market. Member ABC, ABP. 
Co., St. Louis. "Lengthy lists Of SIZES| | cpocxery & GLASS JOURNAL—(since 1874) 
and grades were offered to jobbers, Th ‘te hi "meg 

e authority on china, glass an 
dealers, and consumers so that the giftwares, Member ABC, ABP. 
problem of selection was a bug-a-boo 
right down the line.” 

Wenzel now offers farmers indi-| 
vidually packaged tarpaulins in a| 
single quality and in five standard 
sizes. Before initiating this radical 
change in merchandising in this in-| 
dustry, the Wenzel company polled | 
3,000 county farm agents. ‘They sug- | 
gested that a single quality in five) 
standard sizes would meet practically | 
all farm needs. 

Individual packaging serves sev-| 
eral promotional purposes. Colorful | Ke 
cartons for an otherwise drab article | J 
serve as attractive point-of-sale dis- 
plays. Packages are easily labeled for 


Send for complete fact sheet on your market. 


as 


HUNAER) HLA f 


NA 


damage. Packages conserve dealers’ 


TT rae satel a HOME FURNISHINGS 
Oo promote the new line, Wenze 

is issuing through dealers an illus-| P PUBLICATIONS 
trated booklet showing “1,001 Ways | HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
to Protect Against Loss with Farm | 1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


Tarps.” The new line and the mer-| a | Also’ publishers _ 
chandising plan behind it are to be|| . ORSET.& UNDERWEAR ReviEw 
a “seein _ |. FASHION ACCESSORIES 
explained in business paper, news-| ; CHILpREN’s REVIEW 
paper and radio advertising via Sim-| | LEATHER GOODS 


Satis ss 
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Kodachrome Fashion Show | MANY tress 
Jumps Gun on Market Trips 


Negligee buyers get cross-section poll of the Tula hostess 


gowns right in their own stores—in advance of each sea- 


son. Consumer contest ties in with merchandising plan. 


Sam Landau, Inc, maker of Tula 
hostess gowns which retail from $17 
to $45, has worked out new ap- 
proaches in merchandising. 

“The major problem before both 
manufacturer and retailer,’ says Sam 
Landau, company president, “is in 
the selection of colors, fabrics, and 
styles at the beginning of the sea- 
son.” 

To solve this problem Landau has 
photographed 17 of its new spring 
numbers and reproduced them in 
third dimension full color Koda- 
chrome. The reel of color photo- 
graphs can be viewed through a mod- 
ern stereoscope which resembles a 
pair of opera glasses. It is called 
the View-Master. ‘This, together 
with a swatch book co-ordinated with 
the styles shown in the View- 
Master, is sent to 1,000 negligee 
buyers throughout the country before 
the beginning of each season. 

Through the View-\Master buyers 
can see the key numbers in the new 
line right in their own stores. They 
do not have to wait until they make 
their buying trips or until Tula 
salesmen reach their respective terri- 
tories. Neither do they have to rely 
on memory to tell them what the 


TULA national advertising concentrates 
on the key numbers in the new line, 
which are modeled in the fashion show. 
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new styles look like, because they 
now have the miniature fashion show 
before them at all times. “It simpli- 
fies purchasing and is proving to be 
one of the most practical and con- 
venient ways of buying merchandise,” 
Mr. Landau reports. 

An important phase of the idea is 
the consumer tie-in which Landau 
has developed. Every woman walking 
into the negligee department of a 
store can see the numbers in the 
View-Master. “Furthermore,” Mr. 
Landau points out, “‘she is able to 
see and actually feel of the fabrics 
in the swatch book in which many 
of the laces, embroideries, and 
novelty buttons used in the models 
are included.” 

To introduce the idea, Landau 
has prepared a contest to dramatize 
the program and provoke a great deal 
of additional interest on the part of 
the consumer. 

A portion of the spring collection 
ot Tula hostess gowns and negligees 
is patterned after models by the most 
famous French couturiers; the bal- 
ance was designed by Tula’s New 
York and Hollywood staffs. As each 
woman looks into the View- Master, 
she is provided with an entry card 
listing all the corresponding num- 
bers, with space to check off whether 
she thinks the garment was French 
inspired or American designed. To 
the woman who correctly identifies 
the styles and best completes the sen- 
tence, “I like Tula because z 
a free Tula garment retailing up t 
$29.50 is provided at Landau’s ex- 
pense. 

To assist store negligee buyers in 
the development of the contest idea, 
Landau has prepared a kit which 
contains: 

1. View-Master with three-dimen- 
sional Kodachrome reel, ready for 
operation. 

- 2. Swatch book, co-ordinated with 
styles shown in the View-Master. 

3. Display card with complete 
contest rules. 

4. Entry cards—a quantity of 
cards requiring no postage. (Addi- 
tional cards are sent on request.) 

5. Sealed envelope which holds a 
display card with the correct answers. 


DRINKS 
are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 
Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a year by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we're all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 
You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 


The management man's \, 
preferred source of daily 4 
business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 

— the Central West. 


Chicago Sournal 
of Commerce 


building SupplyNews 


in CIRCULATION 


in ADVERTISING 
in LEADERSHIP 


Big Coast to Coasd 
poster showing auail- 
able July 1. 

Low circulation cost, 
One contract handles 
oll d pace details. 


DOUGLAS LEIGH POSTER ADVERTISING 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, W. Y. 


6. Newspaper mat with details 
and rules of the Tula contest. 

The complete program reached 
buyers for the first time the latter 
part of January, together with the 
related material in the kit. Correct 
answers in the contest were posted 
February 17, 

The program will be changed 
three times a year (seasons for lin- 
gerie)—spring, summer, and fall. 
The cost of the program is approxi- 
mately $10,000 every time it is sent 
out, each individual kit costing ap- 
proximately $10 a store. All cost for 


the program is borne by Landau. 

“We believe that three-dimen- 
sional color photographs co-ordinated 
with a swatch book showing the 
exact color, trimming, and fabric 
illustrated in each photograph is the 
solution to the problem of selection 
on the part of both retail buyer and 
consumer,” says Mr. Landau. “Fash- 
ion is very elusive, but this method 
presents the line to one thousand 
stores throughout the country within 
a week. They show it through our 
View-Master to their customers, thus 
getting a cross-section poll of fabric, 


OPD 


Every week reports up-to-date market information 


on the thousands of industrial materials in these | 


classifications: 


Ww 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—BOTANICAL DRUGS, SPICES AND GUMS 
—COALTAR CHEMICALS—DRUGS AND FINE CHEMICALS—ESSENTIAL 
OILS AND AROMATIC CHEMICALS—HEAVY CHEMICALS—OILS, FATS 
AND WAXES — PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES — PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
MATERIALS—TEXTILE & LEATHER CHEMICALS. 


IL, PAINT and DRUG RE- 

PORTER, the chemical mar- 
ket authority since 1871, is de- 
partmentalized to give the reader 
where he can find it readily the 
information he wants in the pre- 
cise form he needs it. 


For a quick summary of the en- 
tire market of chemical and re- 
lated materials, there is the price 
index, which in a few short para- 
graphs, broadly tells what changes 
have occurred during the past 
week. 

And ... for the information of 
purchasing and sales executives, 
5,000 to 6,000 current market quo- 
tations are listed for chemicals and 


related materials, alphabetized for 
ready reference. 

Of primary importance to buyers 
and users of chemicals and re- 
lated materials are the Market 
Reports for each of the classifi- 
cations shown above. These sum- 
marize the conditions and situa- 
tions that influence price trends in 
the various classifications, such as 
production lag or output, lack of 
containers, increased or decreased 
supply or demand. 

Thus, the reader of OPD quickly 
finds the latest, most up-to-date 
market information in the form 
he needs it, about those chemicals 
and related materials in which he 
is particularly interested. 


Oil Paint-Drun Reporter 


Los Angeles 14, The Robt. 


SCHNELL 


Co., 68 Post St., Sutter 5568 


W. 


PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


Cleveland 22, H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544; 
Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park Pl., Drexel 4388; San Francisco 4, The Robt. W. Walker 


59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7. 


color, and style immediately. Ths in 
turn is transmitted to us and enables 
us to gain every possible advantage 
in planning on a more constructive 
basis and getting our production roll- 
ing for mass production of a style in 
a limited period. 

In addition to the View-Master 
contest program Landau has a 
“Negligee-of-the-Moath” plan. [ach 
month one number of the entire 
Tula line is selected—a number 
which, in Landau management's 
opinion, has the greatest appeal from 
every standpoint. This Negligee-of- 
the-Month is then concentrated upon 
in national advertising. 


Long-Range Planning 


To turn out such a high-style 
novelty negligee, it is necessary to 
plan long in advance, Mr. Landau 
points out. This, he says, is not just 
a matter of “cut-trim-sew, as in 
basic numbers. Conferences must be 
held on patterns. Fabrics must be 
selected with extraordinary care. 
Trimmings must be painstakingly 
correlated.” 

The stores under the plan in turn 
receive: 

1. A garment for promotion that 
is worth at least 50% more than its 
cost. 

2. A garment that is exclusive to 
the store subscribing to the plan for 
30 days during which the Negligee- 
of-the-Month advertisement is run- 
ning. 

3. The backing of the Tula Negli- 
gee-of-the-Month advertising cam- 
paign which consists of full pages in 
four colors in Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, Town & Country, Brides, 
Mademoiselle, and Glamour. 

4. Mats for the stores’ newspaper 
advertising; attention-creating  dis- 
plays; radio scripts, promotional ideas 
to help the stores to reap the benefit 
of Tula’s national advertising. 

For all this stores are asked to: 

1. Advertise Tula in local news- 
papers at least once during each 
month. 

2. Set up a display unit in which 
the one garment is featured. 

3. Devote at least four store win- 
dows each year to displays of Tula 
merchandise. 

The Tula advertising campaign, 
which is handled by Williams Adver- 
tising Agency, runs four pages every 
month, three of which are in color, 
in the foremost fashion magazines. 
One black and white advertisement 1s 
run in Playbill each month, reaching 
more than 1,500,000 readers. 

“The plan is going over spler- 
didly,” says Mr. Landau, “bringing 
excellent results in sales fo! _ the 
retailers subscribing to the pla 
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Promotion 


24th Annual Report—Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Journal has issued 
its 1947 Consumer Analysis—its 
24th. It is chock-full of subjects, con- 
tains many new ones and revealing 
trends in some old ones. ‘There’s a 
comparison of chain vs. independent 
stores; an entirely new section on 
methods which should be of interest 
to research men. Full details on 
sampling for the survey, employment 
and payrolls, population, retail sales 
are included. Write C. R. Conlee, 
promotion and research manager of 
the newspaper for a free copy. 


And Another ... 


Parents’ Magazine offers its 1946 
Annual Report to Advertisers. It 
provides “vital statistics,’ by classi- 
fication, of the 731 advertisers, from 
baby food to household equipment 
manufacturers. Interesting note: in 
1928 Parents’ had an advertising 
revenue of approximately $50,000. 
In 1946 the figure was $3,500,000. 
Circulation is over 1,000,000. Alli- 
son R. Leininger, vice-president- 
Advertising, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
will send you a copy. 


Bird's Eye View— 
University Market 


Headline news throughout 1946 
and 1947 has been the college and 
university market. A new magazine, 
College and University Business, 
offers this field and market a journal- 
istic service. Now that magazine 
has gotten out a promotion piece to 
show its scope, its masthead and a 
listing of the editorial pages, by 
article, carried during this, the first 
year of its history, J. W. Cannon, 
Jr., publishing director, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, IIl., 
is the man to write. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat . . . to 
New York Mirror for “Youth For 
Its Heritage,” a photographic treat- 
ment of material the newspaper has 
aimed at youth, through its pages 
-..to National Analysts, Inc., 
Lewis Tower Building, Philadelphia, 
for “Let’s Get the Facts,” a check 


list tor research executives ... to 
Chicago Herald-American for an- 
other of its valuable Retail Sales 
Planning calendars, issued monthly 


+. to Parade for “Syndicated Sun- 
day \lagazines, An Appraisal,” by 


Lionei B. Moses, vice-president of 
the m gazine. 
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KEEP YOUR SALESMEN 
N TOP OF THEIR JOBS 


] get reports on time 


? get up-to-the-minute field information 


3 get it clear, complete—in salesman’s own voice 


Sales Managers 
are getting these 
results by equipping 
their men with 
SoundScriber Portable 
Dictating Machines 


sake nhac sec cithe O 


Turn their writing time into selling time. Cut your salesmen free 
from time-consuming “‘paper work.”’ 

Increase their effidiency—and their results—by equipping 
them with the self-contained SoundScriber Portable. 

Close the big gap between field and headquarters. 


Salesmen “talk” their reports—clear, complete 
in the next mail! 


and they’re 


SoundScriber is the amazing electronic dise dictation system 
that has revolutionized sales reporting. The featherweight 
unbreakable SoundScriber dise—mails flat for ordinary letter 


postage—costs less than a dime—holds a full half-hour of 
recording. 


All over America—for firms large and small—the SoundScriber 
System is delivering results . . . up to 20% increase in salesman 
productivity. Hard to believe? Let us prove it. Write today. 
Return the coupon now. You'll get immediate action— 
SoundScriber action! 


een a ae ee ee 


1 ! 
j The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. SM-5 | 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 
NAME. 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS, 
CITY 


_STATE 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for May, 1947 


Current retail sales and_ services 
continue to level off. Compared with 
the same 1939 month, this month’s 
estimated gain is 135% (index num- 
ber 235). 


Among the 200-odd cities surveyed 
which are expected to do over 51% 
of the Nation’s retail business in 
May, Western and South Coastal 
cities are still ahead in rate of gain 
over 1939. The 15 cities leading in 
“City-Index” are, in order: San 
Diego, Calif., 410.1; Fresno, Calif., 
400.4; San Jose, Calif., 389.7; Tuc- 
son, Ariz., 381.6; Miami, Fla., 
380.4; Wichita, Kan., 365.0; To- 
peka, Kan., 364.3; San Bernardino, 
Calif., 357.3; Phoenix, Ariz., 348.5; 
Oakland, Calif., 348.1; Ogden, 
Utah, 343.5; Albuquerque, N. M., 
337.4; Pasadena, Calif.. 335.0; 
Aberdeen, S. D., 330.2; Columbus, 
Ga., 328.6. 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 


cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, ‘City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month.... The second 
column, “City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 
figures in the second column above 
100, indicate cities where the change 


should be localized. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A guide 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 


As a special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure js 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the Nation. The 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and sery- 
ices estimate for the same month as js 
used in the index columns. Like all 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec- 
essarily projections of existing trends, 
Of greater importance than the pre- 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar- 
ket as compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? If 
the “City Index” is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 


2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? Ii the 
“City-National Index” is above 100, 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar expendi- 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex- 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re- 
tail sales and services are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management, 
Inc.) 


¥¢ Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for May, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


235.0 100.0 10,250.00 
Alabama 
¥¢ Birmingham ... 276.5 117.7 28.00 
sv Mobile , 26346 2113 8.92 
<> Montgomery 245.0 104.3 7.40 


(Continued on page 100) 
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That outfit suggests, obviously, 


a teen ager. The Nedhisitens 


hor 
— 
ot me nen anne aS 


and Hempstead Town are like that . . . one suggests 


the other. 


The Review-Star is wooing and winning the younger 
set with a daily “Teen-Age” section. Three days a 
week, ‘local high schools and junior ‘organizations 
take turns planning, writing, editing the feature in 
the Review-Star newsroom. Parents, educators and 
clergy say it’s great! Students, Scouts, and other 
youth organizations clamor for a chance to turn out 
their own “Teen-Age” page. Yes . . . the Review-Star 


is “in solid” with local teen agers, and vice versa. 


THEY GO 


Leading N. Y. State’s High-Spot Cities is a habit TOGETHER 


with Hempstead Town. In May, twelfth consecu- 
tive month in lead, retail sales forecast was 
173.5% above May 1939; 16.4% above national 
average. Dollar volume for May $26,870,000. 


NASSAU DAILY REVIEW-STAR 
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INDUSTRIES 
in the 
Elizabeth 
Market 
FURNISH 
EMPLOYMENT 
TO OVER 
94,000 
PERSONS 


Source— 
Elizabeth Chamber 


of Commerce. 


Special Representative 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
A NEW 
HIGH SPOT CITY 


Bethlehem is right up there with 
the 200 best markets in the coun- 
try. Retail sales during 7°46, for 
example, were estimated at 50 mil- 
lion dollars—a 36% increase over 
45. And the 


come 


effective buying in- 
for the average Bethlehem 
family is now $4,089.00. 


To get your advertising message 
across to the shoppers of this high 
spot city, there’s only one news- 
paper — THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES. The Globe-Times, 
with its ABC 


every 


circulation of 22,857 
100% cover- 
age of Bethlehem. So plan now to 
advertise in . 


evening, gives 


THE 
BETHLEHEM GLOBE- TIMES 


Represented nationally 
by De Lisser, Inc. 


ICH 
SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 98) 
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Arizona 
x Tucson .. 
vy Phoenix 
Arkansas 
vy Fort Smith . 


California 
oe Diego .... 


vy San seal rdino.. 


vv Oakland 
x Pasadena ........... 
vy Long Beach 


vw Berkeley .............. 
yy Los Angeles ..... 
sc Stockton 


vy Santa Barbara 


vy San Francisco .... 
Sacramento ........... 


Colorado 
Denver 


Pueblo 


Connecticut 


3s Stamford 
Hartford 
Bridgeport . 


Delaware 


Wilmington ........... 


fe ¢ Colorado Springs 


City 


. 381.6 


348.5 


« aie 
Little Rock. ........... 


231.7 


410.1 


. 400.4 


389.7 
357.3 
348.1 
335.0 


. 325.0 


320.3 
304.2 
297.3 
251.4 
235.5 
234.1 


256.0 
250.5 
. 230.4 


<i, 
. 232.0 
. 228.6 
New Haven ........ 
Waterbury _......... 


226.5 
213.4 


219.2 


District of Columbia 


Washington ......... 


Florida 


3% Miami 


Georgia 


“¢ Columbus 
ve Macon 
sx Atlanta 
vy Albany 


> Savannah ............. 


yy Augusta 
Hawaii 
se Honolulu 


Idaho 


x Boise 


Illinois 
i Rockford 


¥ Peoria 


East St. 
Chicago 


Moline-Rock — - 
Moline 


Island-E. 


Springfield .............. 


. 220.6 


. 380.4 
2). nee 
¥¢ Jacksonville ........... 
vy St. Petersburg ..... 


320.6 
270.0 
265.0 


328.6 
309.0 


. 302.2 
. 266.1 


261.4 


. 249.3 
. 300.2 
. 295.8 


. 297.0 

~ . 247.0 
Louis...... 
. 221.8 


223.2 


214.9 
212.1 


City 
Nat'l 


162.4 
148.3 


115.4 
98.6 


174.5 
170.4 
165.8 
152.0 
148.1 
142.6 
138.3 
136.3 
129.4 
126.5 
107.0 
100.2 

99.6 


108.9 
106.6 
98.0 


$ 
Index Index Millions 


8.15 
17.05 


2.28 
9.93 


40.00 
22.50 
17.65 
9.97 
63.50 
18.65 
28.75 
9.85 
235.00 
11.15 
6.10 
88.50 
19.04 


43.50 
5.15 
4.90 


7.20 
23.50 
15.85 
18.50 

8.62 


14.25 
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City 


City Nat'l $ 
‘ Index Index Millions 
Indiana 
yy South Bend ......... 328.0 139.6 15.23 
yx Fort Wayne ........ 283.5 120.6 15.50 
I cases 264.0 112.3 11.85 
xx Evansville ............. 251.6 107.1 11.50 
Indianapolis: ........ 233.7 99.4 44.00 
Terre Haute ..... 212.6 90.5 7.41 
lowa 
7 tees Ce ........ 305.1 129.8 12.15 
vy Des Moines ........... 245.0 104.3 20.00 
3 Cedar Rapids ... 242.4 103.1 8.16 
vx Davenport ........... 235.5 100.2 8.17 
Kansas 
tx Wichita ....... 365.0 155.3 14.50 
Oe I crcisricincicenie 364.3 155.0 11.55 
yy Kansas City 290.0 123.4 0.00 
Kentucky 
yy Lexington 248.5 105.7 8.40 
¥x Louisville 247.3 105 33.12 
Louisiana 
vv New Orleans ..... 235.5 100.2 36.00 
Shreveport ~...... 218.9 93.1 9.85 
Maine 
vy Bangor ........ 257.3 109.5 5.43 
vy Lewiston- Auburn 250.6 ‘106.6 6.02 
Portland _................ 213.2 90.7 9.80 
Maryland 
Baltimore _............... 227.2 96.7 86.77 
Cumberland 227.0 96.6 5.00 
Massachusetts 
vy Holyoke .................. 302.2 128.6 9.00 
ve New Bedford ..... 250.0 106.4 10.25 
Fall River... 228.1 97.1 6.85 
Worcester .............. 212.3 90.3 19.85 
Springfield _ ........... 210.4 89.5 17.37 
BEE coscsincwa 203.1 86.4 8.20 
Se 196.0 83.4 90.00 
Michigan 
y¢ Lansing 294.3 125.2 13.85 
Vo Jacksom oiccecccccscssnn 270.0 114.9 7.33 
vy Battle Creek ........ 265.3 112.9 6.62 
ye NeRRE IRE 253.4 107.8 18.25 
yy Grand Rapids ..... 244.5 104.0 19.65 
A. 238.3 101.4 156.50 
ty Kalamazoo ........ 237.5 101.1 8.45 
Saginaw com, GOSS 8 FOS 8.25 
Bay City ........ 216.2 92.0 4.65 
Muskegon ............. 187.6 79.8 4.50 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis _ ........ 230.6 98.1 5 50 
. Foe ...... Bere 96.6 37.25 
Duluth 202.3 86.1 83 
Mississippi 
wv jackson 315.0 134.0 9.15 
Missouri 
vx St. Joseph ............. 252.2 107.3 73) 
y¢v Kansas City ........ 250.0 106.4 56.24 
yy Springfield _ ........... 240.2 102.2 Bh. 
_ ay eee 201.5 85.7 71.50 
Montana 
yy Great Falls ......... 254.1 108.1 5.10 
Fo Billings oe ececouun 245.0 104.3 4.35 
Nebraska 
sv Omaha ow 261.3 111.2 = 27-4 
FS rete 209.6 89.2 8.- 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
SM Forecast for May, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Nevada 


Be RENO nnn 319.4 135.9 7.40 


New Hampshire 


Manchester ............ 231.6 


New Jersey 


jy Paterson 

sy Passaic 

sv Newark 

sv Elizabeth 
Camden in 
Tremtee - 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 


New Mexico 
jy Albuquerque 


New York 

sy Hempstead Twp. 

y¢ Binghamton 

sv Niagara Falls ..... 
Schenectady 
: ij eee 
Jamestown 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Elmira 
Albany a 
New York ............... 
Buffalo 
Utica 


North Carolina 


yy Durham thee 
xv Winston-Salem . 
¥¢ Asheville ........... : 
yy Charlotte . 

sv Greensboro 


Raleigh 
North Dakota 


vv Grand Forks. ..... 
vy Fargo 


Ohio 

kg Akron. .......... 

vv Warren 

a 

fi 

yy Cleveland 

vv Zanesville 
Canton fit 
Columbus ...cccccoossene 
Cincinnati? ............... 
Youngstown 
Springfield ..... 
Steubenville 


Okichoma 
ke Muskogee ...... 


i. ere 
Oklahoma City 


Oregon 
Yv Salem 


¥v Portland 


Pennsylvania 

¥¢ Cheste 

Ww Er ee aN 

Ww Aloe. ......... 
Al ntown .... 
Wilkes-Barre 
Johnstown ........... 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for May, 1947) 
City 
City Natl 
Index Index Millions 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 
Philadelphia 
Harrisburg 
Williamsport 
Reading — 
Scranton 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket ........... 
Providence 


. 201.7 
200.2 
188.4 
180.1 


South Carolina 


yy Spartanburg 

vy Greenville 

vy Charleston ............... 
y¢ Columbia ... 


South Dakota 


yr Aberdeen ............... 
vy Sioux Falls ............ 


Tennessee 
¥& Knoxville . 
yy Memphis . 
% Nashville ..... 
vy Chattanooga 


Texas 


i: Fort Worth . 295.4 
sv El Paso ............. 293.6 
vv Houston ................... 290.5 
vv Waco .. 290.0 
3% Dallas . . 289.7 
xy San Antonio 287.7 
rv Amarillo . ata 
x Beaumont .................. 273.5 
% Wichita Falls .... 260.3 
xy Corpus Christi .. 260.1 
xv Austin sasaruns 

Galveston 200.2 


Utch 
vy Ogden . 
yy Salt Lake City... 


mre do 


wm 
ANNOOND SN 


we UPON WHN & w& 
Comer OCOOMN OW 


ed 
N 
wn 


343.5 
250.4 


Vermont 
Burlington 


Virginia 

3% Portsmouth 

Y Norfolk 

¥y¢ Richmond nen 

ve Newport News ... 

yy Roanoke .................... 
Lynchburg 


Washington 
vx Tacoma 

3 Seattle 

vy Spokane 


West Virginia 

x Huntington 
Charleston ... 
Wheeling ...... 


Wisconsin 

3 Madison = 

+ Milwaukee 

yy Green Bay 

yy Sheboygan .............. 
ai Le 
sc Superior ................ 
sx Manitowoc .............. 


Wyoming 
vy Cheyenne 


Western Norty Caroiina 


A State Within A State” 


SALES l|P in Summer! 
In ASHEVILLE 


and its 20-county market, diversified in- 
come-sources include... 


$50,000,000 
TOURIST REVENUE 
The months just ahead reap big gains 
from this EXTRA spending! 
Annual buying income: $293,708,000 (Sales 
Management). Only thorough coverage: 
The Asheville Citizen, The Asheville Times. 
Time for scheduling your campaign: NOW! 
For Market Data, Address 
ROY PHILIPS 
Advertising Director 


Representatives 
THE KATZ AGENCY 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


Morn ing? Evening, 


CITIZEN-TIMES Sunday 


SELLING 
FOODS? 


Here’s the big appetite 
for your products! Woon- 
socket leads all other 
Rhode Island cities in food 
sales per capita. 


Our new Woonsocket 
fact folder, with street 
map and grocery, drug 
and beverage routings is 
yours for the asking. 
Write for it now—and for 
a good buy, use the 


Woonsocket 


- Covering 
“ Rhode 
island’s 
PLUS 

MARKET 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Here's the Small 
Town Market 


How many people in the United 
States live in true small towns? How 
many in city-dominated small towns? 
Grit, the small town family maga- 
zine, believes it has arrived at a proper 
count. These two population groups 
are two different markets; but to 
measure them separately on a national 
basis has been only guesswork up to 
now because the Bureau of the 
Census has totalized all towns of, 
say, 1000 to 2500 population in the 
same category whether they were 
suburbs of cities or scattered on the 
plains. 

Now Grit, after months of study- 
ing 1940 census figures and town 
locations has made the separation, 
with the encouragement of market 
and statistical head men of Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce and various advertising agen- 
cies. It wraps up a good deal of 
population information for cities and 
towns of all sizes in a promotion 
book called “S.T.’—the initials of 
both “small town” and “suburban 
town.” 

‘The magazine began by eliminating 
the 242 counties dominated by metro- 
politan§ districts, .although within 
these counties live 467,500 families in 
towns of 1000 to 2500 and 1,472,000 
families in towns under 1000. Such 
small town people would all be con- 
sidered “suburban.” 

Then it gets down to counting 
people in frue small towns among 
the 10,052,000 families—exclusive of 
rural farm population—who live “‘be- 
yond the influence of metropolitan 


districts.”” These include 1,343,000 


a" 


MEL BARKER, The Chicago Times, 
is elected president National 


Newspaper Promotion Association. 


gency Ney 


families in 1000-2500 towns and 
3,349,000 families in under-1000 
towns. There, says Grit, is the real 
small town market. Its book then 
statistically compares Grit circula- 
tion in this market with that of five 
national weeklies, three monthlies and 
five women’s magazines. 


TOM HARRAGAN, formerly of 
Newell-Emmett Co., now associate 
publisher, Popular Publications, Inc. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Denver Post plans to spend 
more money promoting “The Rocky 
Mountain Empire” in the next year 
than has been spent for all promo- 
tions in the newspaper's 55-year his- 
tory, Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher, revealed at a recent luncheon 
for Denver business and advertising 
executives. Mr. Hoyt explains that 
the program will make use of many 
media: business and general maga- 
zines, motion pictures and brochures. 
The promotional program was ofh- 
cially launched with the premier of 
The Denver Post's new sound mo- 
tion picture, “Westward, the Course 
of Empire.” It tells the story of the 13 
states included in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire. Full-color scenes pic- 
ture the natural resources, manufac- 
turing and people of this market. 
The Denver luncheon was the pre- 
view of presentations for business 
and advertising leaders in New York 
City, Chicago, and Detroit before 
the movie is released for general cir- 
culation. Next month the film will 
be available for business, school and 
clubs in Rocky Mountain States. 

The New York [lerald Tribune, 
despite its price raises, currently re- 
ports the highest A. B. C. March 
weekday circulation statement in its 
history, excepting only 1938. It also 


DANIEL DEL SOLAR, editor &/ 
Detallista Internacional, new Post 
Exchange Publishing Co. magazine. 


reports an all-time high for Herald 
Tribune Sunday circulation. The 
weekday average net paid circulation, 
Monday through Friday, for the six 
months period ended March 31, 
1947, is 325,154; and the six 
month average all-time-high | sales 
figure for the Sunday edition is 
729,363. These are the preliminary 
figures for the publisher’s statement 
to A. B. C. 
° 

Recent promotions on The W orld- 
Ilerald, Omaha, Neb., include: Ben 
H. Cowdery, assistant publisher; 


Vernon H. Smith, business manager; 
Devaney, 


Thomas G. 
manager. 


advertising 


JOHN G. BELCHER has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of the Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


MAGAZINES 


Major findings in 34 years of mar- 
ket research are digested in three 
volumes just issued by the Research 
Department of The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. The volumes contain sum- 
maries of all principal studies con- 
ducted by the department from its 
pioneering work in 1911 through 
complex and detailed surveys of 19+). 

Donald M. Hobart, manager 0! 
the department, recalls in an intro- 
duction that it was Curtis’ second 
study, in 1912, that the memorable 
“Consumer Is King” statement was 
made: “The consumer is king. His 
preference is law and _ his whim 
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This Imay surprise You... 


LOOK is one of the three magazines 
that reach an audience of more 

than 12,000,000 people each issue. 
The other two are LIFE and the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


is should pease you. 


LOOK reaches its audience for at least 


one-quarter lower cost per thousand 
than either LIFE or the POST. 


In these days of high advertising costs, 


that’s a heartening note. 


For all the facts and figures, 
see the LOOK representative. 


AMERICAS FAMILY 


MOST READERS PER DOLLAR AMONG THE BIG 3 


Read by 
12,650,000 people 
each issue 


PIONEERING: New York Journal-American with new Bell helicopter enables 
reporters and cameramen to soar aloft when a story breaks and to radio-phone 
copy while "doing a humming bird" over the scene in this wing-winder, the first 


makes and unmakes merchants, job- 
bers and manufacturers. Whoever 
wins his confidence controls the mer- 
cantile situation; whoever loses it is 
lost.” 

Digests of 390 studies covering al- 
most every industry are found in the 
three-volume series. Nineteen are 
devoted to the automobile industry; 
five to drugs; eight to insurance, and 
nine to the general subject of adver- 
tising. Aviation, household appli- 
ances, farm market products, cloth- 
ing, food, recreation, radio and 
others are covered. Circulation and 
readership studies of The Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and Country Gentleman are also 
summed up. 

Discussing the reports that Curtis’ 
Research Department has supplied to 
the Nation’s industries, Mr. Hobart 
says in the introduction, “All of 
these tools were ‘designed to aid 
those in selling and marketing to find 
the markets and then appraise them 
in relation to the right amount of 
sales and advertising pressure a com- 


CHARLES W. SHUGERT elected 
Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association of New York, Inc. 


president of 


104 


to be certified by the Civil Aeronautics Administration for commercial use. 


pany might be justified in putting 
against them.” 
« 

A farmhouse designed to better 
meet the requirements for farm fam- 
ily living is the object of a study now 
under way at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the University’s 
Small Homes Council. Farm Jour- 
nal magazine, Philadelphia, has made 
an initial grant of $1,000 in support 
of the study. 


DANIEL M. GORDON 
vice-president and appointed media 
director at Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


elected 


Basic principles of farm housing 
will be embodied in the plan along 
the lines approved by agricultural 
engineers, architects, and home econ- 
omists. Results of the planning re- 
search project are intended to be of 
value to architects, builders, manu- 
facturers and dealers serving farm- 
ers, as well as to farm families, 
according to H. P. Rusk, dean 
and director of the College of 
Agriculture. 


“While farm service buildings 
have been modernized and new 


barns, sheds and other buildings con- 


structed under high priority ratings: 
during the war, farm house cons*ruc- 
tion has been at a standstill for 
nearly a decade,” says Graham Pat- 
terson, publisher of Farm Journal, 
“There is an immediate demand for 
hundreds of thousands of modern 
new farm homes; an equally large 
number of existing farm dwellings 
need re-modeling, and a like num- 
ber need repairs. Furthermore, the 
American farmer today is enjoying 
the highest cash income in history, 
The economic position of the farmer 
is better than ever; he has made 
money and saved money; he has bil- 
lions in War Bonds and in banks; 
and has paid off his debts (the farm 
mortgage total is at the lowest point 
in many years). Farmers want new 
dwellings; they need new dwellings, 


WALTER DUNN, recently appoint- 
ed promotion manager of WJZ, 


New York City key station, ABC. 


and are well able to afford them. 
Today’s farmer is the building indus- 
try’s choice prospect.” 

. 


John R. Whiting, former manag- 
ing editor of *47, is the newly ap- 
pointed editor of Science Illustrated. 
. . « Miss Eleanor Pollock, who was 
woman’s editor of The Philadelphia 


TOM RUCKER, from WKY, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., named promotion 
director KMBC, Kansas City, Mo 


Record, is named editor of Cue. . + + 
Miss Helen McCully is new {ood 
editor at McCall’s.... Miss 
Claire Corbin is named merchindise 
editor of Today's Woman. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


— 


HEN we tell you that Oxford 

has important distributors in 
48 key territories from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from 
Minneapolis to Little Rock, that’s 
only part of the story. 


For these paper merchants are 
more than geographical sources 
of supply. They are an integral 
part of the Oxford distributing 
machinery to supply you with the 
nght Oxford paper to do your 
Job best. 


So you'll find these merchants 
capable in understanding your 
requirements and matching them 


to onc of Oxford’s quality papers 
MAY !, 1947 


HORRORS! BECAUSE OF A MISSING 
PIN IT LOOKED_FOR A SPLIT SECOND. 
AS IF OXFORD DIDNT HAVE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES. 


that will suit your printing needs. 
You’ll find they have a selection 
wide enough to satisfy many of 
your printing paper preferences. 


Remember, too, that every Oxford 
paper is top quality in its class. 
High standards are set and main- 
tained because of the high skill of 


our veteran papermakers plus the 


Duplex Label. 


~ 


ty 


control of 5,000 quality tests of 
each day’s production. 

And behind it all is Oxford’s many 
years’ experience in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
a day. So when you need quality 
paper ideally matched to your job, 
call in your nearest Oxford paper 
merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maineflex C15 Litho, 
Mainefold, White Seal, Engravatone Coated, Carfax, 
English Finish, Super and Antique. Aquaset Offset and 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Matne 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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an ExTRA MEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS ?? 


Practical, confidential help (én 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 


a ~wowwwwee~* 
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AVAILABLE 


President, General Manager 
or Sales Manager 


Fifteen years heavy management ex- 
perience. Proven record in national 
sales and distribution, production and 
finance. Good labor record. Age 37, 
university graduate. Earnings last po- 
sition exceeding $20,000. Will work 
only on incentive contract. Box 2426, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Exceptional opportunity for 
approximately 35 years old, 
travel, to expand sales department of 
long-established local firm, top in_ its 
field of industrial soaps and sanitation 
products. Specialty sales background in 
industrial field and experience in hiring 
and training high grade men are prime 
requisites for this position. We want 
original thinker to build permanent fu- 
ture here. Give full details of experience 
and salary. Your reply confidential—our 
organization is aware of this advertise- 


ment. 
BOX 2427 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


young man 
willing to 


SALES ANALYST 


Wharton School M.B.A., 
dept. store experience, to assist sales 
manager by forecasting sales, locating 
new markets, establishing quotas, analyz- 
ing costs. Box 2431, SALES MANAGE- 
wee 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


wholesaling & 
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Agencies, A.N.A., Plan Drive 
Economy’ 


“To Sell U. S. 


Representing the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies and the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
a “Joint Committee on improvement 
of public understanding of our eco- 
nomic system’ was formed , last 
August. To implement the project, 
a research group and a creative group 
were also set up. 

On April 17, during this year’s 
annual convention of A.A.A.A. in 
New York City, the completed re- 
port was presented and a three-point 
program approved: 


1. That the Joint A. A. A. A. and 
A. N. A. Committee prepare a presenta- 
tion that could be taken into the field and 
sold to top management personally on the 
importance of instituting a complete, well 
planned and permanent program in each 
plant and plant city. 


2. To develop a broad, general, prod- 
uct-type advertising campaign on the 
American economic system which would 
re-awaken the public to its benefits and 
would counteract subversive propaganda. 


3. To educate the American people on 
the basic principles of our whole eco- 
nomic system—why and how it is able 
to provide what it does. 


Project No. 1 is already well 
under way with completed script and 
campaign kits in preparation; No. 3 
is still a project of the future. 

Following acceptance by A.A.A.A. 
and by A.N.A. representatives, ‘he 
Advertising Council, mechanism 
through which business marshals the 
power of advertising behind public 
causes, on April 24, took on its as- 
signment. ‘The Council, through its 
Public Advisory Committee, had 
been cognizant of, and of consider- 
able assistance to, the Joint Commit- 
tee’s work in progress. 

This national educational advertis- 
ing campaign, as announced by ‘] he 
Advertising Council, will be geared 
“to give Americans ‘the facts of life’ 
about the American economic sys- 
tem.” Evans Clark, executive direc- 
tor of the Twentieth Century rund 
and chairman of the Council’s Pub- 
lic Advisory Committee, said: ‘““We 
believe this to be one of the most 
dynamic educational projects in 
America today. It has two major 
objectives: (1) To show the reasons 
why, in spite of its shortcomings, the 
American economic system has given 
us the highest standard of living and 
the greatest freedom in the world; 
(2) to rally all groups in the Nation 
for a common effort to improve our 
system through constantly increasing 


productivity and a wider distribution 
of its benefits.” 

Paul Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp., Boris Shishkin, 
economist with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Dr. George Shus- 
ter, president of Hunter College, 
comprised the sub-committee which 
prepared the final report. 

The program will be built around 
10 points agreed upon by labor, man- 
agement, education and public repre- 
sentatives as basic goals of the 
American economic system: 


1. Freedom of the individual to work 
in the callings and localities of his choice, 


2. Freedom of the individual to con- 
tract about his affairs. 


3. Freedom of the individual owner of 
private property to start and manage an 
enterprise, to invent and profit thereby, 
to invest in a profit and loss system, to 
buy and to sell in a free market—in so 
far as this freedom does not conflict with 
the public interest. 


+. Freedom to speak, to inquire, and 
to discuss. 


5. Protection for the individual—by 
public or private means—against the basic 
hazards of existence over which he may 
have no control. 


6. Government action in economic af- 
fairs when necessary to insure national 
security or to undertake socially desirable 
projects when private interests prove in- 
adequate to conduct them. 


7. Freest possible competition consistent 
with the public welfare. We are opposed 
to uncontrolled monopolies of any kind. 


8. Free collective bargaining—the right 
of labor to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively with employers. 


9. Expanding productivity as a national 
necessity. American experience has proved 
that it is in the long-run interest of all: 
(a) to pay labor progressively higher 
wages in relation to prices; (b) to do this 
by progressively increasing productivity 
per man-hour through the application of 
constantly greater mechanization, power, 
efficiency and skill in the processes of 
production and distribution; (c) to re- 
duce hours of labor and improve real 
income while increasing the volume of 
production and distribution. 


10. Increased recognition of human 
values as a pre-requisite to better living. 
As a technological society develops, it 10- 
evitably produces a varying amount of 
industrial displacement and unemploy- 
ment. While no solution of the problem 
has been found, the American people 
have sought to deal with it, not through 
a compulsory assignment of laid-off work- 
ers to other tasks, but through such de- 
vices as unemployment insurance, employ- 
ment seryices, vocational retraining, 
public works, - ete. 
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TD, BE OO biiccacres sinc. 28, 82 
The American Magazine ......... 16-17 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 47 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


—Classified Division ............ 63 
ED Ge  Seares scence shaw ewan 90 
Asheville Citizen—Times ......... 101 
eck Aiseralt COPP. .6ceccevinevese 51 
The Bethlehem Globe-Times ...... 100 
John Blair & Company ........... 67 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ....... 61 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........... 54 
Buffalo Evening News ............ 89 
Building Supply News ............ 95 
Burelle’s Press Clipping Bureau.... 107 
The Burlington Free Press ......... 89 
COE MOOD. oa ricnnicrworrnerranis 14 
Chicago Journal of Commerce ..... 95 
re ee $3 
oe 4th Cover 
Te CCS PE ooo snes cence 20 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............ 56 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........... 80 
The Cievelame Press «csi vciccccces 26 
Columbia Broadcasting Svstem .... 6-7 
Country Gentleman .............. 12-13 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 54 
Dell Modern Group .............. 24-25 
Se EE SOUND «. cosa cesasevecas 33 
ee er rr ere 62 
Elizabeth Daily Journal ........... 100 
oe 107 
Firman Leather Goods Corp. ...... 79 
First 3 Markets Group ............ 21 
Forbes Lithograph Corp...Facing 64 & 65 
I a Sa get oad rel el ret athlete woe 34 
NN id saat on vl, xd ct nian inal tes 28 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. ........ 31 
travamer Daepiny Ca. ..... 650 scces 86 
Glenfield Plastics, Inc. ............ 90 


An experienced sales and corpora- | 

tion executive desires position with | 
| reputable organization which can 
| utilize a young, ambitious person 

who has proven successful for more | 
than ten years and has accomplish- 
ed the usual managerial tasks of a | 
large million dollar organization. | 
Experience comprises sales manage- 
ment, publicity, sales promotion, cor- | 
tespondence, development of new | 
territories and products, advertising. 
etc. Address Box 2432, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New | 
York 16, N. Y. | 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 


Are u happy with your present Pacific 
Coast overage? Sales executive with im- 
pressive background as General Manager for 
arge Coast distributing company wants dis- 


tributorship for good product in consumer 

foods field. Selling to retail or wholesale 

po ate Business Established. Impressive 
erences, 


Box 2429, Sales Management, 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


MAY |, 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Cr TIGUOONEINIRD a oon sce S eines 9 
SME ucokewseepnes ren Ses coouweres 91 
Haire Publishing Company ........ 94 
The Schuyler Hopper Company ... 94 
UIE. | ord sistent acemas oases ate exoace 93 
The Houston Chronicle ............ 88 
NN: MINN <a cee caret oo cas cenesnls 62 
The Indianapolis News ............ 11 
Industrial Equipment News ........ 78 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 95 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ....... 59 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ...... 81 
Douglas Leigh Poster Advertising 90, 95 
Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines .. 79 
EO. sb ihc owen wenn in eae eaa ean 103 
Los Angeles Department of Water 
BO PE Schnee ce canieerensy 4 
McClatchy Newspapers ..........-. 76 
Distin Taceetries:, 8G6;. .60scscscases 55 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 90 
i MEE nc crbaes senendeeeneaaas 107 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Nassau Daily Review-Star ......... 99 
National Blank Book Company .... 27 
The Newark News 2.6.0 sss00se ses 10 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter ..... 96 
Oxford Paper Company ........... 105 
ID ao idata re da eieuaauegates 3 
The Philadelphia Bulletin .......... 1 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ..........- 52 
Prairie Farmer—WLS (Chicago) .. 32 
I coreg bewcesendrvebeys 2nd Cover 
Rockford Morning Star — Register- 
MND. SF cedcsnncnrnss senaumens 66 
The St. Louis Star-Times ......... 85 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press... 60 
Sales Research Institute ........... 90 
San Francisco Chronicle ........... 73 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant .. 106 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 20 
SoundectGeee CEPR. ic oes eecnccciccsen 97 
Successful Farming .........ss-0- 49 
CO. sac snidensencaxnaies 67 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser ...... 22 
The Tacoma News Tribune ....... 57 
Te, TI. «ince <. abner ealed 53 
EE RI ies ape an e eee 18-19 
U. S. Recording Company ......... 92 
The Washington Evening Star ..... 5 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ..74-75 


We PRRIIOED Sine dw kee debe cuees 30 
WHO (Des Moines) «........0000. 29 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel 78 
The Woonsocket Call ............. 101 
Weer (PCW TOPE) occccccvvcvcsacs 23 
WOENee «(ORBNRD ie essecicncwasnscs 66 
WTOP (Washington) ............ 6-7 
The Yankee Network, Inc. ......... 71 


be teeta 3rd Cover - 


i yRATE, THOROUGH} 
PELIPPING SERVICE 


Your ads, your competitors’ 
‘and 

magazines and newpaper. 
Publication name, 

nen a 


— / 
CP} | ESTABLISHED [88 


EC Barclay 7-5371 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y 


Famous 
Features 
Annual Report Survey 
... digests, defines Ms u 
and clarifies Oscar of Industry 
the Financial News Awards 
Send for booklet: Dividend Honor Rolls 
“A Keystone for | Stock Factographs 
Public Relations” 


FINANCIAL WORLD 86 Trinity Pin. Y. 6 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Successful Sales Manager. 
Hire, train, develop salesmen. 


Proven sales, promotion, 
chandising ability. 
Initiative, constructive ideas. 
Locate anywhere or travel, on 
challenging assignment, 


mer- 


Box 2430, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Letter gadgets keep those letters out of 
the waste basket and pay for themselves 
many times. These are attention-getters 
which triple the pulling power of letters 
or circulars when properly used. Send for 
circular and price list illustrating many 


of them. 
A. Mitchell 
Room 728, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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COMMENT 


FOR THIS BIG JOB 
WE SUGGEST A "FOUNDATION" 


Another vital project is afoot. And just in the nick 
of time. We urge every man in American business 
management to take a sharp interest in it. That includes 
every sales officer in this country. 


This is the project: To conduct a nation-wide, long- 
time campaign to improve public understanding of our 
economic system . . . to do it by employe education, and 
plant community education ... to widen it with a 
mighty wave of local and national advertising such as 
this nation has never seen. 


‘The project came into full light late in April at the 
annual convention of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies in New York. A hard-working joint 
committee of the 4 A’s and the Association of National 
Advertisers, after six months’ study, made a report on it. 


The joint committee outlined the areas of belief about 
the subjects upon which the 4 A’s and ANA are in 
agreement. ‘Then it suggested a course of action. (See 
our news report of the 4 A’s convention, page 106). 


If this project appears, at a glance, to be just one more 
of those bursts of hollow talk about “selling free enter- 
prise,” note these differences: 1. This time the basic 
plan is unbiased. It doesn’t just defend BUSINESS and 
condemn all critics of things-as-they-are. It admits weak- 
nesses in our great American system. It takes the 
offensive . . . points out the virtues of “the American 
Way” .. . shows reasons why every man should help 
correct those faults and then stand up for the American 
economic system for his own personal good, whether he 
be owner or worker; 2. It’s not a project to be carried 
out by some association; it has to be executed by every- 
body who believes in America’s future. 


Obstacles lie in its way. First it has to be sold to 
management everywhere. ‘That’s not going to be easy. 
‘Too many managements will be unwilling to go all the 
way with it. A slide film is now in preparation to help 
do this job. We urge management men to see this film 
as soon as it is available. We urge them to adopt all 
they can of the project for their own use—always remem- 
bering that it will be useless unless it presents an 
unbiased case. 


The joint committee is about ready to provide a tool 
for the second step: a “kit” of ideas and materials to 
show management men how to start work on the project 
down at the grass roots—in their own plants and com- 
munities, among their own employes and neighbors. 


The Advertising Council—a public service organiza- 
tion that has evolved from the War Advertising Council 
which did such yeoman duty during the war—is going 
to prepare advertising copy addressed to the public. 


When this advertising is ready, advertisers should use 
it, or at least major ideas in it . . . again remembering 
always that any argument for American democracy must 
cut both ways if it is to get a hearing: it must show that 
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owners and workers both must make concessions to 
remedy our economic faults; they both must stand to- 
gether as a team to maintain our free enterprise system; 
that economic freedom in this country doesn’t belong to 
any one group, it belongs to everybody. 


All of this is a good start. But it is only a good start, 


It seems to us that the job is so big, so deep, so wide 
that it calls for the creation of a national ‘‘foundation” 
to be its source-root of stimulation and power. Such a 
“foundation” should be as: all-inclusive in its member- 
ship as is the well-known Committee for Economic 
Development. Every important social, educational, labor 
and business group in the nation should belong actively. 


The real work, however, must always be done down 
in the grass roots. It spreads best from there. For 
that reason it behooves employers and advertisers imme- 
diately to ask the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., or Association of National 
Advertisers, 285 Madison Ave., both New York, N. Y., 
for a showing of the slide film for executives. They 
should secure one of the joint committee’s “kits” outlin- 
ing plant and community programs of education. ‘They 
should go to work... as, indeed, many companies 
have done, using their own programs. 


When enough good seed has been planted locally, and 
when enough strong advertising has appeared locally and 
nationally, the “foundation” we have suggested could best 
be organized. No extensive financial backing seems 
essential for such an organization. Ideas and their uni- 
fied sponsorship are the necessities. This whole enter- 
prise should be carried out by true Americans together. 


WRITE THAT LETTER! 


Do you know, 1. Exactly how many wholesalers there 
are in every commercial field in the United States in 
1947 ; how much business they do; what areas they serve? 
2. How many retailers by fields; where they are; how 
much they sell? Of course you don’t. Nobody does. No 
Government count has been made since 1939. 


This important but non-existent data can be collected 
and tabulated by the Bureau of the Census for the great 
benefit of business if S. 554 and H. R. 1821 are enacted 
into law by Congress this summer. 


The cost of such a business census would add 
$16,000,000 in the next fiscal year to the expense of a 
1947 census of manufactures which is already authorized 
by law. 


But this is an economy-minded Congress. An item of 
$16,000,000 can be lopped off in committee this very 
month with no qualms of conscience . . . unless Con- 
gress knows that American business wants favorable 
action. The hour is late, but there is still a brief time 
for you to write your congressman or your senator. 
Better still, write Senator William Langer, chairman of 
the Senate Civil Service Committee and Representative 
Edward H. Rees, chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. Action on the two bills by 
those committees is imminent. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


